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The sharpening side is dressed with our 
wonderful new sharpening preparation, 
that will last a lifetime without renewing. 
Just strop your razor on this surface 
once or twice a week and on the leather 
finishing side before and after each shave. 


| Ask your dealer to show you the new Torrey 
( O N | E N | y | Honing Strop. If he cannot, write to us and we 


will see that you are supplied. Our booklet, all 
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30-35 
Horsepower 
|||] Wheel Base— 
1 112 Inches 
|| Wheels 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
| per Hour 
| Made with 
2, 4 and 5 
Passenger 


Bodies 








Top and windshield not included in price. 
gas tank and speedometer-~—all for $100 extra. 


The 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth 


Is the only car based on 
25 years spent in car build- 
ing. 

In those 25 years I have 
created 24 models, and 
have watched their per- 
formance with tens of 
thousands of owners. 

Ihave also keptin touch, 
since the start of this in- 
dustry, with all that other 
men have done. 

Here is the final result— 
my finest creation—the 
best that I can do. 


How I Watch It 


Never was a car so 
watched in’the making as 
I am watching this. The 
prestige of a lifetime is 
staked on it. . 

In this car we insist on 
utter exactness, regardless 
of time. Parts are ground 
over and over. 

Steel for this car is all 
analyzed, so we know its 
exact composition. Each 
car gets a thousand in- 
spections. 

The margin of safety in 
every part is extreme. We 
old designers know the 
need for that. 

I use roller bearings— 
Timken and Hyatt—in- 
stead of the usual ball 
bearings. In no part is 
cost considered. 

The carburetor is doubly 
heated—with hot air and 
hot water—to deal with 
low-grade gasoline. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


164] 


Unusual Beauty 


The car is immensely 
impressive. It is long and 
roomy. The wheels are 
large, the car is over-tired. 
We avoid all the petty 
economies. 

The body is finished in 
17 coats. The lamps are 











We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


enameled. Even the en- 
gine is nickel trimmed. 

There is deep _ up- 
holstering, made of 
genuine leather filled with 
hair. 


At twice the price no 


car could offer mére com- 
fort or more class. 


The Center Control 


No Side Levers 


The best new feature of 
the year is brought out in 
Reo the Fifth. 

It is this center control, 









CENTER 
» CONTROL 
BRAKE ano 
CLUTCH 
PEDALS 


r 


shaped like a cane handle. 
All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this lever 
less than three inches in 
each of four directions. 

There are no side levers 
—neither inside nor out- 


General Sales 
Agents for 


side the door. So the 
entrance in front, on 
either side, is clear. 

Both brakes are op- 
erated by foot pedals, one 
of which also operates 
the clutch. Never was a 
car so simple in opera- 
tion. 


Left Side Drive 


These features permit 
of the left side drive, as 
in eléctric cars. The 
driver sits, as he should 
sit, close to the cars he 
passes and on the up side 
of the road. 

Yet his gear shifting 
lever is at his right hand, 
and the brake pedals right 
before him. 

This ideal arrangement 
is found today only in 
Reo the Fifth. 


$1,055 Too Low 


The only point which 
does not meet my ap- 
proval is this initial price. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


25-Year Car 


I believe it too low to con- 
tinue. 

It is based on the pres- 
ent low cost for materials, 
On enormous output, on 
ideal conditions. 

This price I regard as 
a passing sensation. It is 
subject to instant ad- 


vance. Under average 
conditions, it would be 
impossible. 


But Reo the Fifth will 
always sell lower than any 
other car in its class. We 
have a model factory, 
modern equipment, enor- 
mous capacity. And we 
have the experience. 

We are not over-capi- 
talized—have no bonded 
debt. And we save about 
20 per cent. in the making 
by confining our output 
to only one chassis. 

Thus the best car I can 
build is being sold at this 
moment for $1,055. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown 
by dealers in a thousand 
towns. We will tell you 
the nearest when you 
write for our book. 

This book shows the 
various styles of bodies. 
It pictures every detail. 
It enables comparison with 
all other cars. It is the 
most popular book of the 
season. 

Write for it now. Ad- 
dress 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Captain E. J. Smith, of the White Star Liner 
* Titanic.” 


THE 


April 25, 1912 





Ihe ill-fated White Star Line steamship “Titanic” which sank after colliding 
with an iceberg. 


GREATEST MARINE DISASTER 


Price 10 Cents, $5.00 a Year 








PHOTOS UNDERWOOD & NDER 4 C °o 
Typical iceberg in the North Atlantic, a menace, 
to ocean craft. , 


IN HISTORY. 


The $8,000,000 White Star Liner ‘Titanic,’’ the largest vessel in the world, shattered by collision with an iceberg in the North Atlantic Ocean, 


liner Titanic, 


T" E White Star 


summoned by wireless, reached the scene of disaster, 
her cargo at $1,500,000. 


the largest ship ever built, 


foundered with the loss of 1,200 lives. 


bound from 


Liverpool for New York, collided with an iceberg, four hundred miles off the 
shore ef Newfoundland, on the night of April 14th, and about four hours later sank in water two miles deep. 


including passengers and a crew of about 800. 


There were nearly 2,200 persons on board, 


It was supposed that 1,200 or more of these lost their lives, for when the Carpathia, one of several vessels 


she found boats containing only about 850 persons. 


The vessel herself was valued at nearly $8,000,000 and 
The disaster was the worst in the history of sea travel and it roused intense and sorrowful interest all over the world. 


Many prominent 


persons were on board the ship, including Colonel John Jacob Astor and wife; Major Archibald Butt, aid to President Taft; Charles M. Hayes, president ofthe Grand 
l'runk Railway; William B. Stead; F. E. Millet, the noted artist; Isidor Straus; J. Thayer, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Benjamin Guggenheim; 


Henry B. Harris, theatrical manager, and Norman C. Craig, M. P. 


were given the first chance to enter the lifeboats. 
boats had spent a night of suffering and terror. 
or collapsed. The Titanic’s dimensions were: 


fifteen water-tight bulkheads. 


KE D 


Suicide! 
HIS is not necessarily a Democratic year, though 
yh the trend is unmistakably in that direction. 
The Republican party can win the presidential 
election, but it can only win if it is united. 
Republicans may as well face the music. The 
Democratic party is stronger than it has been since 
Cleveland’s time. It has elected Governors of the 
decisive States that are counted always as safely 
tepublican in presidential years, including Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Indiana and the great pivotal 
State of New York. The Democratic party has well- 
nigh rid itself of the Bryan incubus, after three 
inglorious trials of him as a presidential candidate. 
It is now turning toward men of a different stripe— 
Champ Clark, Harmon, Underwood, Marshall and 
Wilson. The Democratic party is swinging away 
from Bryan’s radicalism and its wisest leaders are 
advocating constructive rather than 
policies. 


destructive 


The Republican party is torn asunder and led 
astray. Insurgents, few in number but strong in 
lung power, demand radical measures. Even the 
sanctity of the courts is jeopardized. Republicans 
are drifting apart, while thoughtful Democrats, who 
were driven from the party by the free-silver folly, 
are turning to the fold, firm as ever in the faith of 
their former allegiance. 

Under such conditions, can a divided Republican 
party win? Is there any hope for it, with broken 
ranks, against a solid enemy? - Is the result of the 
presidential primary in North Dakota, where of the 
sixty thousand Republicans who voted for Taft in 
1908 only a thousand voted for him in the recent 
primary, at all suggestive of danger? And what is 
the lesson of Illinois and Pennsylvania? 

We commend the danger of the situation to the 
Sober consideration of the partisans of both the lead- 
Ing candidates for the Republican nomination. It is 
hot a question of following an established precedent 
and renominating a deserving chief executive. It is 
not the vindieation of an ex-President. It goes fur- 
ther than all this. lt is a question of the party’s 
Victory or defeat, its salvation or destruction. 

’ Suicide a sin? 


Wonderful Philippine Possibilities. 


\ E HAVE not yet devised a Philippine policy 
J designed to develop the marvelous riches of 

the islands. Professor Charles V. Piper, of 
Department of Agriculture, who has spent thir- 
n months making investigations of the agricul- 
ural possibilities of the Philippines and other Pacific 


th 
te 
t 


Captain E. J. Smith, who commanded the Titanic, went down with his vessel. 


Several of these were reported lost. 


Most of those saved were women and children, who 
Those rescued from the 


It is believed by many that the Titanic struck a partially submerged iceberg, so that her bulkheads were torn out 
Length, 882 feet 6 inches; breadth, 92 feet 6 inches; height, 105 feet 7 


7 inches. She had eleven steel decks and 


Her registered tonnage was 45,000 and she had accommodations for 2,500 passengers. 
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islands, doubts if they are any better off in this re- 
spect than under Spanish rule. The Philippines, he 
says, are capable of supplying the entire American 
demand for sugar, if opportunity were given for 
large-scale operations. Careless methods and a 
shortsighted policy have held down the price of copra 
or dried cocoanut, and hampered improvement in the 
quality and productionof tobacco. For like reasons, 
Manila hemp is losing its place, while the rice crop 
could easily be doubled by means of irrigation. 

The one thing needed for the development of the 
vast agricultural resources of the islands is American 
capital and methods, but this will not be possible so 
long as the United States has no definite future Phil- 
ippine policy. ‘‘Under the delusion that we are 
proving to the world that our motives are purely 
altruistic,’’ says Professor Piper, ‘‘we are virtually 
forbidding American enterprise to develop the rich- 
est islands in the world.’’ 

The educational and political development of the 
Filipinos is important, and this we are caring for 
admirably. It is just as essential, however, that 
there be established methods which will produce a 
foundation of material prosperity for the islands. 
Material wealth is not the chief end of a people’s ex- 
istence, but no people can attain the highest moral 
and spiritual development without a measure of ma- 
terial prosperity. 

The Filipino may imagine he is ready for self-gov- 
ernment, but we should disabuse his mind altogether 
of any idea that we think he is. Whenever the is- 
lands are fitted for local self-government, they should 
have it; but that, at best, will require another gen- 
eration or two. With the announcement that the 
Philippines are to remain American territory, Amer- 
ican capital and enterprise would step in and develop 
the agricultural wealth of the islands to keep pace 
with the growth of the people in education and tne 
science of government. And there is little hope for 
the archipelago till such a policy is adopted. 


The Automobile. 


O MANY hovel features are contributing to life 
in this generation that even the marvelous ad- 
dition of the automobile is not considered at 

its full value. If the automobile should suddenly be 
eliminated, its worth would be made startlingly 
apparent. 

Social life has been so adjusted to the service of 
the automobile that, without it, society would be 
thrown into confusion. And without it, also, busi- 
ness in many of its aspects would be disorganized. 
This machine, growing more wonderful in its perfec- 
tions year by year, not only itself represents a vast 
industry, but enters into almost all branches of busi- 
ness as a facilitating medium. It rivals the railroad 
for pleasure transportation, while it is creating a 
great field of its own for business transit, meantime 
liberating the horse from the slavery of ages. 


ae * 


The multiplication of automobile factories and the 
constant increase in the number of machines put on 
the market, with their steady cheapening, year by 
year, multiply the number of those who become en- 
thusiastic users of the machine. Even now it would 
seem that all the world rides, yet the world always 
is renewing itself and is thus always open to con- 
quest. The automobile has now as good a chance as 
ever. 

Travel has by its means becomes literally world- 
searching. Travel means a broddening of the indi- 
vidual viewpoint, and individuals make up the mass. 
The automobile annually makes new travelers of 
thousands whose ideas and experiences before were 
comparatively narrow and local, and who come back 
from their journeyings better fitted for citizenship 
and for social intercourse. And these, as well as 
the uncounted number who use the automobile for 
business convenience or local pleasure, find that, with 
all the rest, the machine is a medium for health, as 
it enforces the most modern and effective of prescrip- 
tions—life in the open. 


The Human Touch. 


N THE modern evolution of industry, the sense of 
personal relationship that used to exist between 
employer and employe has been almost destroyed. 

The worker looks upon himself as a part of the ma- 
chine over which he constantly bends, while the cor- 
poration for which he works seems to him to be as 
impersonal as a great machine. As far as the 
changed conditions will permit, the personal relation 
between these two must be restored; the sense of 
individuality on the part of the employe must be safe- 
guarded and maintained. In a fair-minded appeal to 
its employes, the Rock Island Railway system shows 
that it fully appreciates the present situation. It 
says: 

You are working for a large corporation. In the nature of things 
it cannot know you very well personally, but it knows you by the work 
you turn out It sets a real value on your work, higher than you 
think. Your value is measured by the quality and quantity of results 
you produce. Somebody kaows your actual worth, appreciates your 
honest endeavors, and has you in mind for better things. 
iness proposition. Each of us is capitalized. Suppose you earn $1,000 
ayear, At 4 per cent. that is the yearly interest on $25,000. In other 
words, the company capitalizes you at $25,000 and willingly pays in- 
terest on that sum for the use of your energy and faculties. 

In closing, a personal exhortation is made to the 
men to increase their efficiency as employes and their 
general worth as*members of society. ‘‘Make your 
$25,000 valuation climb to $50,000, to $100,000, to 
$500,000. It rests with you. Choose your food with 
care; treat decently the body on which your mind de- 
pends for its strength and sanity. Above all, feed 
your mind; read, study, observe. Remember, too, 
that, like the engine, you can’t do your work unless 
you stay on the rails and keep where the boss can 
find you. No call boy ever found an engine in a 
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First mectiog in the Men and Religion Forward Movement’s campaign in New York, held in the Hippodrome. 


President of the College 
saloon or dive.’’ This human touch between em- 
ployer and employe, this creation of the conviction in 
the mind of the workingman that the men for whom 


-he works has some interest in him aside from the 


mere amount of work he is able to turn out, will pro- 
duce in any branch of industry an esprit de corps 
which will be calculated to settle without resort to 
strikes, boycotts or acts of violence whatever differ- 
ences may arise between the two classes. 


The Centennial of Louisiana. 


OUISIANA’S admission to statehood on April 
30th, 1812, was a larger datemark in Ameri- 
can history than is commonly supposed. 
That was the first State carved out of the 

Louisiana province which Bonaparte thrust on Jeffer- 
son in 1803. It was the first State to be created 
west of the Mississippi. It was the first, too, to be 
established in a community whose language was other 
than English, for at the outset most of the population 
of the State of Louisiana spoke French or Spanish, 
the tongues of the’successive owners of that region. 
In another particular the admission of Louisiana to 
statehood was distinctive. The debate which it 
aroused incited the first threat of secession ever heard 
in the American Congress, and the author of the 
threat was not a Southern man or a Democrat. 

1 am compelled to declare it as my deliberate opinion that if this 
bill passes, the bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved ; that the 
States which compose it are free from their moral obligations ; and 
that as it will be the right of all, soit wilk be the duty of some, to 
prepare definitely for a separation—amicably, if they can ; forcibly 
if they must. 

These were the words of Josiah Quincy, a Massachu- 
setts member of the House of Representatives and a 
leader of the Federalist party, in a speech in the 
House in opposition to the admission of the proposed 
State. In that speech Quincy declared that Congress 
had no authority to throw the rights and liberty of 
the seventeen existing States ‘‘into hotchpot with the 
wild men on the Missouri or with the mixed, though 
more respectable, race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Amer- 
icans who bask on the sands at the mouth of the 
Mississippi.’’ 

In 1912 more States are west of the Mississippi 
than were east of it in 1812. Louisiana, the pioneer 
State of that region, has twenty-one associates now, 
two of them—New Mexico and Arizona—having 
entered a few weeks ago. The geographical center 
of the country, exclusive of Alaska and our island 
possessions, is west of the big river, being in north- 
ern Kansas. West of the river, too, is the center of 
the production of corn, silver, gold and other com- 
modities. The country’s population center is in Indi- 
ana, but it is moving steadily, though slowly, in the 
direction of that stream. The present speaker of the 
House—Champ Clark, of Missouri—resides west of 
the Mississippi, as did a former speaker, David B. 
Henderson, of Iowa. There is a possibility that the 
country will go to that region for its next President, 
for Speaker Clark leads in the delegates thus far 
selected for the Democratic national convention. 

The Louisiana Historical Society has been directed 
by the Legislature of that State to arrange for a cele- 
bration of the statehood centennial, and it has made 
April 30th, 1912, a special holiday. More flags—the 
French, the Spanish, the French again, the United 
States, the Confederate and the United States once 
more—have waved over Louisiana than over almost 
any other part of the country. The President is ex- 
pected to participate in the celebration, and so are 
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THE GREATEST MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


representatives of the governments of France and 
Spain, its earlier owners. Louisiana is a growing 
and progressive State. It stands twenty-fourth on 
the list of the forty-eight commonwealths, and in- 
creased thirty per cent. in population in the past ten 
years, as compared with twenty-one per cent. for the 
country as awhole. April 30th, 1912, will be a re- 
minder to Americans that their annals carry more 
color and romance than most of them have assumed. 


The Plain Truth. 


OURNALISM!* To know and to be able to tell 
what one knows are prime requisites of journal- 
ism. So E. P. Mitchell, of the New York Sun, ad- 
vises a youth who is ambitious to become a news- 
paper man that every study in the college course, 
even to pure mathematics, would count for him in 
journalism. He is also counseled to put all extra 
time into the practice of actual writing on all sorts of 
subjects, and to devote any spare time that may then 
be left to the college library. There is no other pro- 
fession where general knowledge and a catholicity of 
culture count for so much as in journalism. Next to 
this is the art of writing in such a way as to rivet 
the reader’s attention. And the only way to learn to 
write is by writing. 
~ 
IGHTEOUSNESS! Are the pulpit and the press, 
the church and the newspaper as closely identi- 
fied as they should be? To this problem the Commis- 
sion upon Publicity of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement has addressed itself. To laymen, to min- 
isters and to the daily press has been submitted a 
questionaire, which, if intelligently answered, will 
yield a large fund of information from which to for- 
mulate afplan of co-operation between church and 
press. Among the queries put to laymen is this: 
**Don’t you think that Christian laymen should com- 
mend and support the paper that stands for righteous- 
ness and keeps its advertising columns clean?’’ It is 
impossible to conceive of any sensible person giving 
anything but an affirmative answer to this question. 
LESLIz’s has constantly stood for just this proposition. 
If Christian men and women would patronize only the 
decent papers, there would be less indecency and sen- 
sationalism in the press. 
~ 
‘ENSELESS! Should the two automobile agents 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., succeed in driving a 
car backward from that city to New York, a distance 
of 614 miles, they will win a wager of $2,000. With 
forty square feet on the car available for advertising 
space, they will give their town a little advertising. 
These two things sum up the possibilities of the inci- 
dent. The wager is similar to the campaign bet in 
which the loser gives the winner a wheelbarrow ride. 
The freak automobile trip will make about as much 
contribution to the science of locomotion as the 
wheelbarrow parade. The test will not be quite as 
difficult as one would suppose, since a seat has been 
fitted to the hood of the car, the driver to occupy this, 
facing the rear. A real test of backward driving 
calls for the driver to occupy the usual seat, facing 
front. Still, he will be kept busy enough with the 
steering during those six hundred miles. And what 
will it amount to when successfully accomplished? 
~ 
CHOOLS! The high-school boy in business has 
four years’ start of the college graduate. In the 
professions all enter at about the same age, but in 
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8 : ! More than three thousand workers were present. Dr, John H. Finley, 
of the City of New York, presided and stirring addresses were made by a number of prominent leaders 


the business vocations, which enlist the majority of 
men, the college graduate has always been at a dis- 
advantage at first. A condensation of the curricula 
of grammar and high schools, an earlier advent into 
college life, and hence an earlier entrance upon life- 
work are advocated by President Harry Pratt Judson, 
of the University of Chicago. Our schools are bur- 
dened by courses of study unpractical and needlessly 
elaborate. The educational system of the future wil 
give larger place to the well-recognized fact that all 
of education is not confined to schools and that the 
best the schools can do for one is to help him to culti- 
vate the powers he possesses and to a knowledge of 
himself, and thus to aid him in finding his proper 
work and place in society. The schools are not con- 
spicuously successful as yet in doing this. Neither 
the common schools nor the colleges give sufficient 
play to individuality. 


~ 


UBLICITY! The Union, of Manchester, N. H., 
criticises LEsLir’s for criticising the newspapers 

for not giving more space to the moral and religious 
movements of the day. Our criticism, it thinks, 
was ‘‘based on a consideration of literally metropoli- 
tan dailies—neighbors of LEsLin’s in New York City, 
and, perhaps, some Chicago papers.’’ We heartily 
agree with the Union that there are many hundreds 
of newspapers giving large space to church news and 
social service. The country weekly and the daily in 
towns and small cities are quite likely to do so; but 
the neglect to which we referred is apparent not only 
in New York and Chicago, but also in every other 
great city. It might be said that the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement, recognizing that the dis- 
tinctive problems of religion and social betterment 
have not had the newspaper publicity they need, has 
appointed a publicity commission to devise a program 
whereby the churches may secure such publicity. 
Doubtless the Union has noted the wide use of paid 
advertising made by this movement in working UP 
the Christian Conservation Congress in New York 
City. No good cause can have too much publicity. 


A Woman’s =4 
Unparalleled Feat. 


Harriet Quimby, of LESUIE’S, the 
Well-known Aviatrix, Flies Across 
the English Channel. 

Harriet Quimby, long associated with 
LESLIE'S as dramatic critic and a writer on 
special subjects, and well known in this country 
and Europe as a skilled aviatrix, on April 16 
performed the most remarkable feat yet credited 
to a woman with an aeroplane. She crossed 
the English Channel from Dover to a point 
near Boulogne-sur-Mer, a distance of 35 miles. 
Miss Quimby was the first woman in America 
to win an air pilot's license. A full account o! 
this extraordinary performance written by Miss 


Quimby will be published in a succeeding 
nymber of LESLIE’S with illustrations. 
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Chrilling Scenes on 


Movxican Battlefields 


By HOMER SCOTT, Leslie's Special Photographer With the Mexican Liberal Army Under General Pascual Orozco 

















Wreck of an armored Federal train, destroyed by a wild engine 
loaded with dynamite and turned loose by the rebels. 
Sixty men were killed in the wreck. 








Che first shot in a hot engagement at the Rancho Dolores in 
the State of Chihuahua. 


column at the front in southern Chihuahua, 
and during that time I had nothing to eat but 
jerked beef, tortillas and an occasional treat 
boiled beans. Once I sneaked back to the hospital 
ron General Campa’s train and lifted from beside 
ead rebel the supper the steward had brought him. 
In spite of the fact that the two armies in Mexico 
have been fighting each other at distances ranging 
‘m two to four miles, the battles of Corralitos, 
menez, Rancho Dolores, Villa Lopez and Escalon 
ere thrilling. Starting at daybreak with the de- 
‘uction of a federal armored train by means of a 
wild engine loaded with dynamite, sent against it by 
t insurgents, with the resulting death of sixty 
‘ppers, the battle at Corralitos raged all day, with 
federals charging, retreating, returning and 
‘anking, in a vain effort to dislodge the rebels. I 
a8 with General Campa, insurgent, throughout this 
zht. General Gonzalez Salas, the federal com- 
‘ander, committed suicide because of the shock of the 
‘plosion and the failure of his battle plan. 
he rebel cannon, two home-made field pieces and 
‘ captured federal howitzer were planted on a hill 
verlooking the plain of Corralitos. I made that my 
»ase of operations. From there I shot my big camera 
t the advancing federals and snapped the rebels as 
‘ey advanced on the run from their armored train to 
‘lieve their fatigued comrades lying behind the 
rocks on the mountaintop. As the rebel artillery 
was drawing the fire from the federal fieldpieces on 


E: EIGHTEEN days I was with Orozco’s main 








Rebel camp and supply 
station, in the heart of 
the rough country. 








Sam Drebbin, the crack Amer 
ican machine-gun operator of 
the rebel army. 
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Rebels on the firing line at Corralitos, a hot engagement in 
which the Federals were defeated. 


the plain below, I was under fire during the entire 
day. Just as I was about to snap a federal who had 
ridden out from the main body, a shell struck on the 
rock beneath me, exploded and killed two powder 
monkeys, mere boys. My camera was blown from 
my hands, the ground glass and lens were knocked 
from it, ana lava rocks thrown in my face. With 
adhesive plaster I patched the box together and took 
pictures of the dead and wounded. 

At Jimenez the rebels were intrenched behind the 
irrigation ditches and cottonwood trees in the irri- 
gated fields. The federals, under General Trucy 
Aubert, the hero of the campaign, were fortified in 














Artillery in action, during one of the eas distance fights 
between the rebels and the Federals in the 
State of Chihuahua. 








Insurgents at San Pedro, Chihuahua, prepared to receive the 
Federals who threatened an attack, 


an old church and on an open plain. General Orozco, 
commander-in-chief of the rebel forces, walked back 
and forth along the ditches, directing the fire and 
transferring the machine guns so that they would 
sweep the plain between the two forces. 

Sam Drebbin, an American, was in charge of one 
of these guns. A federal sharpshooter had been 
pecking away at us from the church tower. Drebbin 
grabbed a Mauser, fired six times and the federal’s 
body fell off the church roof to the ground. After 
the federals had been driven back into the hills at 
dark that night, we found four women and a little 
girl, who had been assaulted by fleeing federals, 
killed and their bodies horribly mutilated. Bodies 
of captured rebels were found along the national rail- 
road line between Corralitos and Jimenez, swinging 
from the cross arms of the telegraph poles. 

All that has been said of General Trucy Aubert as 
a fighting man I will vouch for, after my experience 
in the field with the rebels. When word came to 
Jimenez that Aubert was advancing machine guns 
were hustled to the front on the backs of mules. I 
was riding an oldmule. When we reached a clump of 
cottonwoods where the artillery was booming away 
at the federals, I dismounted to snap the cannon in 
action. Just as I got my focus, the old mule rolled 
into the ditch with three bullets through his body. 

The rebels go into action with the joy of a boy 
chasing a circus parade, and lie in the crevice of a 
cliff all day, firing and smoking cigarettes as if they 
were enjoying a siesta. 











A Florence Nightingale of the Wilderness 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 





Mr. Curwood, who is the author of ‘“The Flower of the North” and several other popular and widely read romances, is generally regarde 


as the coming man in American fiction. The scenes of most of his stories are laid in the vast wildernesses of British North America, where he spent a number <¢ 


years. 


HE STOOD in the doorway of a log cabin that 
was overgrown with woodvine and mellow 
with the dull red glow of the climbing bak- 
neesh, with the warmth of the late summer 

sun falling upon her bare head. Cummins’s shout 
had brought her to the door when we were still half 
a rifle shot down the river; a second shout, close to 
shore, brought her running down toward us. In that 
first view that I had of her, I called her beautiful. 
It was chiefly, I believe, because of her splendid hair. 
John Cummins’s shout of homecoming had caught her 
with it undone, and she greeted us with the dark and 
lustrous masses of it sweeping about her shoulders 
and down to her hips. That is, she greeted Cum- 
mins, for he had been gone for nearly a month. I 
busied myself with the canoe for that first half min- 
ute or so. 

Then it was that I received my introduction and 
for the first time touched the hand of Melisse Cum- 
mins, the Florence Nightingale of several thousand 
square miles of northern wilderness. I saw, then, 
that what I had at first taken for our own hothouse 
variety of beauty was a different thing entirely, a 
type that would have disappointed many because of 
its strength and firmness. Her hair was a glory, 
brown and soft. No woman could have criticised its 
loveliness. But the flush that I had seen in her face, 
flower-like at a short distance, was a tan that was 
almost a man’s tan. Her eyes were of a deep blue 
and as clear as the sky; but in them, too, there was 
a strength that was not altogether feminine. There 
was strength in her face, strength in the poise of her 
firm neck, strength in every movement of her limbs 
and body. When she spoke, it was in a voice which, 
like her hair, was adorable. I had never heard a 
sweeter voice, and her firm mouth was all at once not 
only gentle and womanly, but almost girlishly pretty. 

I could understand, now, why Melisse Cummins 
was the heroine of a hundred true tales of the wilder- 
ness, and I could understand as well why there was 
scarcely a cabin or an Indian hut in that ten thousand 
square miles of wilderness in which she had not, at 
one time or another, been spoken of as ‘‘L’ange 
Meleese.’’ And yet, unlike that other ‘‘angel’’ of 
flesh and blood, Florence Nightingale, the story of 
Melisse Cummins and her work will live and die with 
her in that little cabin two hundred miles straight 
north of civilization. No, that is wrong. For the 
wilderness will remember. It will remember, as it 
has remembered Father Duchene and the Missioner 
of Lac Bain and the heroic days of the early voya- 
geurs. A hundred ‘‘Meleeses’’ will bear her memory 
in name—for all who speak her name call her 
‘*Meleese,’’ and not Melisse. 

The wilderness itself may never forget, as it has 
never forgotten beautiful Jeanne D’Arcambal, who 
lived and died on the shore of the great bay more 
than one hundred and sixty years ago. It will never 
forget the great heart this woman has given to her 
‘‘people’’ from the days of girlhood; it will not for- 
get the thousand perils she has faced to seek out the 
sick, the plague-stricken and the starving; in old age 
there will still be those who will remember the first 
prayers to the real God that she taught them in child- 
hood; and children still to come, in cabin, tepee and 
hut, will live to bless the memory of L’ange Meleese, 
who made possible for them a new birthright and who 
in the wild places lived to the full measure and glory 
of the Golden Rule. 

To find Meleese Cummins and her home in the 
wilderness, one must start at Le Pas as the last out- 
post of civilization and strike northward through the 
long Pelican Lake waterways to Reindeer Lake. 
Nearly forty miles up the east shore of the lake, the 
adventurer will come to the mouth of the Gray Loon 
—a narrow and silent stream that winds under over- 
hanging forests—and after that a two hours’ journey 
in a canoe will bring one to the Cummins’s cabin. It 
is set in a clearing, with the thick spruce and balsam 
and cedar hemming it in, and a tall ridge capped with 
golden birch rising behind it. In that clearing John 
Cummins raises a little fruit and a few vegetables 
during the summer months; but it is chiefly given up 
to three or four huge plots of scarlet moose-flowers, 
a garden of Labrador tea, and wild flowering plants 
and vines of half a dozen varieties. And where the 
radiant moose-flowers grow thickest, screened from 
the view of the cabin by a few cedars and balsams, 
are the rough wooden slabs that mark seven graves. 
Six of them are the graves of children—little ones 
who died deep in the wilderness and whose tiny bodies 
Meleese Cummins could not leave to the savage and 
pitiless loneliness of the forests, but whom she has 
brought together that they might have company in 
what she calls her ‘‘ Little Garden of God.”’ 

Those little graves tell the story of Meleese—the 
woman who, all heart and soul, has buried her own 
one little babe in that garden of flowers. One of the 
slabs marks the grave of an Indian baby, whose little 
dead body Meleese Cummins carried to her cabin in 
her own strong arms from twenty miles back in the 
forest, when the temperature was fifty degrees be- 
low zero. Another of them, a baby boy, a French 
halfbreed and his wife brought down from fifty miles 


His depiction of life and character in that region is masterly and captivating. 


up the Reindeer and begged ‘‘L’ange Meleese’’ to let 
it rest with the others, where ‘‘it might not be lonely 
and would not be frightened by the howl of the 
wolves.’’ It was a wild and half Indian mother who 
said that! 

It was almost twenty years ago that the romance 
began in the lives of John and Meleese Cummins. 
Meleese was then ten years old, and she still remem- 
bers as vividly as though they were but memories of 
yesterday the fears and wild tales of that one ter- 
rible winter when the ‘‘Red Terror’’.—the smallpox 

swept in a pitiless ‘plague of death throughout the 
northern wilderness. It was then that there came 
down from the north, one bitter cold day, a ragged 
and half-starved boy, whose mother and father had 
died of the plague in a little cabin fifty miles away, 
and who, from the day he staggered into the home of 
Henry Janesse, became Meleese’s playmate and chum. 
This boy was John Cummins. When Janesse moved 
to Fort Churchill, where Meleese might learn more in 
the way of reading and writing and books than her 
parents could teach her, John Cummins went with 
her. He went with them to Nelson House, and from 
there to Split Lake, where Janesse died. From that 
time, at the age of eighteen, he became the head and 
support of the home. When he was twenty and 
Meleese eighteen, the two were married by a mis- 
sioner from Nelson House. The following autumn 
the young wife’s mother died, and that winter 
Meleese began her remarkable work among her 
**people.’’ 

In their little cabin on the Gray Loon, one will 
hear John Cummins say but little about himself; but 
there is a glow in his eyes and a flush in his cheeks 
as he tells of that first day he came home from a 
three days’ journey over a long trap line to find his 
home cold and fireless, and a note written by Meleese 
telling him that she had gone with a twelve-year-old 
boy who had brought her word through twenty miles 
of forest that his mother was dying. That first 
‘‘case’’ was more terrible for John Cummins than for 
his wife, for it turned out to be smallpox, and for 
six weeks Meleese would allow him to come no nearer 
than the edge of the clearing in which the pest-ridden 
cabin stood. First the mother, and then the boy, 
she nursed back to*life, locking the door against the 
two husbands, who built themselves a shack in the 
edge of the forest. Half a dozen times Meleese 
Cummins has gone through ordeals like that un- 
scathed. Once it was to nurse a young Indian mother 
through the dread disease, and again she went into a 
French trapper’s cabin where husband, wife and 
daughter were all sick with the malady. At these 
times, when the ‘‘call’’ came to Meleese from a far 
cabin or tepee, John Cummins would give up the 
duties of his trap line to accompany her, and would 
pitch his tent or make hima shack close by, where 
he could watch over her, hunt food for the afflicted 
people and keep up the stock of needed firewood and 
water. 

But there were times when the ‘‘calls’’ came dur- 
ing the husband’s absence, and, if they were urgent, 
Meleese went alone, trusting to her own splendid 
strength and courage. A halfbreed woman came to 
her one day, in the dead of winter, from twenty miles 
across the lake. Her husband had frozen one of his 
feet, and the ‘‘frost malady’’ would kill him, she 
said, unless he had help. Scarcely knowing what she 
could do in such a case, Meleese left a note for her 
husband, and on snowshoes the two heroic women set 
off across the wind-swept and unsheltered lake, with 








* 
The Convert. 


He said he hated motor cars 
And wished they all could be 
Marooned upon a lonely isle, 
Or sunk beneath the sea. 
He vowed a chauffeur ought to hang 
In chains from every limb, 
And reckoned that his faithful mare 
Was good enough for him. 


But lo! one morning he awoke 
And found himself the heir 

To all his uncle’s hoarded weaith, 
And straightway sold the mare. 

He bought a little runabout, 
A sporty red machine, 

And clad in cap and goggles joined 
The guild of gasoline. 


He rides all day and half the night, 
He loves to toot the horn, 
And pass the horses on the road 
With looks of lofty scorn. 
“1 tell you,” he delights to say, 
“To travel fast and far 
For business and for pleasure too, 
There's nothing like the car.”” 
MINNA IRVING. 




















Ihe sketch here printed is one of the most moving that he has writte: 


the thermometer fifty degrees below zero. It was 

terrible venture, but the two won out. When M. 

leese saw the frozen man, she knew that there w: 

but one thing to do, and with all the courage of h 

splendid heart she amputated his foot. The tortu 

of that terrible hour no one will ever know. Bi 

when John Cummins returned to his home and, wil 

with fear, followed across the lake, he searcely reco; 

nized the Meleese who flung herself sobbing into his 
arms when he found her. For two weeks after that 
Meleese herself was sick. 

Thus, through the course of years, it came abou 
that it was, indeed, a stranger in the land who had 
not heard her name. During the summer months 
Meleese’s work, in place of duty, was a pleasure. 
With her husband she made canoe journeys for fift 
miles about her home, bearing with her the teachings 
of cleanliness, of health and of God. She was the 
first to hold to her own loving breast many little chil- 
dren who came into their wild and desolate inheritance 
of life. She was the first to teach a hundred childish 
lips to say ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ and more 
than one woman she made to see the clear and starry 
way to brighter life. 

Far up on Reindeer Lake, close to the shore, there 
is a towering ‘‘lob-stick tree’’—which is a tall spruce 
or cedar lopped of all its branches to the very crest, 
which is trimmed in the form of a plume. A tree 
thus shriven and trimmed is the Cree cenotaph to one 
held in almost spiritual reverence, and the tree far 
up on Reindeer Lake is one of the half dozen or more 
“‘lob-sticks’’ dedicated to Meleese. Six weeks Me. 
leese and John Cummins spent in an Indian camp at 
this point, and when at last the two bade their primi- 
tive friends good-by and left for home, the little In- 
dian children and the women followed their canoe 
along the edge of a stream and flung handfuls of 
flowers after them. 

Of what Meleese Cummins and her husband know 
of the great outside world, or of what they do not 
know, it is wisest to leave unsaid. Details have of- 
ten marred a picture. They are children of the wil- 
derness, born of that wilderness, bred of it, and life 
of it—a beating and palpitating part of a world 
which few can understand. I doubt if one or the 
other has ever heard of a William Shakespeare or a 
Tennyson, for it has not been in my mind or desire 
to ask; but they do know the human heart as it beats 
and throbs in a land that is desolation and loneliness, 
where poetry runs not in lines and meters, but in the 
bloom of the wild flower, the rush of the rapid, the 
thunder of the waterfall and the murmuring of the 
wind in the spruce tops; where drama exists not in 
the epic lines of literature, but in the hunt cry of 
the wolf, the death dirges of the storms that wail 
down from the Barrens, and in the strange cries that 
rise up out of the silent forests, where for a half of 
each year life is that endless strife that leaves be- 
hind only those whom we term the survival of the 
fittest. 


Japan’s New Religion 


ROM the standpoint not alone of modern civiliza- 
F tion, but of religion as well, Japan is the most 
advanced of the so-called heathen nations. 
Several years ago a number of her missionary churches 
became independent of the foreign-missionary boards. 
But the most significant move in Japan’s religious 
development is the calling by the home minister of a 
conference of the representatives of the three domi- 
nant faiths—Buddhism, Shintoism and Christianity— 
in order to discuss a new national religion for the 
empire. There has developed a great unsettling of 
faith among the Japanese, many practically giving 
up the old faiths without coming out fully as be- 
lievers in Christianity. The statesmen of Japan, 
realizing the dangers ahead of a godless people, de- 
sire to do what they can to make theirs a God-fearing 
and moral nation. 

The broad-minded Christian missionary would be 
the last person to deny that there is something of 
truth in Buddhism, and some good, too, in Shintoism, 
with its worship of ancestors. Because of its in- 
herent worth, Christianity has nothing to fear when 
brought into closest comparison with other faiths. 
If the Christian religion is to become, as we believe 
it is destined to be, the religion of all mankind, it 
does not follow that all other races and peoples are to 
adopt the Western expression of Christianity. In 
common with every other great faith, Christianity 
came from the East. The West adapted this Orien‘al 
religion to its life and customs. Taken now by the 
West to the East. the East must be free to adapt the 
Gospel to its customs and life. If between tie 
churches of Europe and America there are cert«in 
differences, we may be sure that between the Chris- 
tian churches of Japan and the United States there 
will be still wider divergencies. We predict that 
the new religion which Japan may eventually evolve 
will be essentially Christian at its core, retaining, 5 
well it may, any of the moral teachings or practices 
of Buddhism and Shintoism that are really worth 
keeping. 
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Che Truth About Labor in the Steel Mills 


V.—Good Wages and Spells of Rest---Unusual Advantages in Homekeeping---The ‘‘Welfare’’ 
System---Safety Devices---A Model Surgical Plant---Pensions in Old Age 


EDITOR'S NOTI 


By J7.A. WALUaonm 


In this, his final article on the condition of labor in the steel mills of the Carnegie Company, Mr. Waldron gives some idea of 
wages earned by various classes of employes; shows the percentages of time worked as compared with their periods of duty; 
employes of this company enjoy; describes the model surgical plant maintained ; 


explains advantages 


and tells about the safety and sanitary committees in the mills, 


the accident relief plan, the pension fund and other features of welfare administration that make this great subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation and that organization itself unique among industrial employers. 
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Surgeon instructing workmen in first aid to 
the injured. 


Automobile ambulance in service at emer- 
gency hospital, Homestead. 


est Penn Hospital. 


Carnegie Steel Company’s ward in the 


Operating room of emergency hospital con- 
nected with Homestead Mills. 
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Shower bath in recreation build- 
ing, Clairton Steel Mills. 


Lavatory and steel lockers, recreation building, 
Clairton, 


contact only with stream. 


Sanitary bubbling fountain, mouth coming in 


Hotel at Munhall maintained by Carnegie Steel Co. 
for employes. 



































Ore bridge equipped with stair 
ways and other appliances for 
safety of workmen 


HE SAYING that ‘‘a corporation has no soul’’ 
is epigrammatic, but it expresses a fallacy 
when applied to the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, for reasons which any one who studies 

the army of men employed in their relations with 
their industrial superiors may quickly see. When 
the work of laborers, mechanics and other skilled 
employes in its various phases is directed by men 
who themselves have been active in all the grades 
below them, there is something in the personal con- 
tacts that makes for a fellowship quite distinct from 
that strictly related to the many duties performed. 

The policy of the Carnegie Company is based on 
personal responsibility not only for productive results, 
but for common welfare in the work. And in cir- 
cumstances as they are seen to exist here, the ele- 
ment of sympathy cannot be eliminated. The com- 
pany itself in administration sets the mark at which 
all in authority must aim. Good-will to all employes 
is the watchword, with a homogeneous result that 
amazes when the heterogeneous human elements are 
considered. 

Some idea of the nationalities employed through- 
out the steel industry may be gained from a state- 
ment as to those on the pay-rolls at Homestead, the 
Fdgar Thomson Steel Works at Braddock and the 

airton Steel Works, three great plants of the Car- 
egie Steel Company. In these works there are now 

tut 12,518 men, of whom 5,521 are Americans (or 
ose who speak English), 4,019 Slavs, 771 Hun- 

rians, 685 Germans, 421 Croatians, 812 Poles, 234 

ilians,’26 Swedes, 10 Greeks, 10 Russians and 9 
-ench, the Greeks, Russians and French being in 
e Thomson works. 

Nearly all of those of English speech are in the 
iss of skilled labor, although, of course, they in- 
ide many of the men in various grades of authority. 
it the fact that nearly half of the whole number 
nployed are of English speech and that they get the 
gher grades of pay disproves the contention that 
is great industry is given over to cheap foreign 
bor. The manner in which the labor of the Car- 
gie Company lives, where that labor itself is inter- 
sted in the better aspects of life within its reach, 
iows that much has been done by the company out- 
le of the mere employment of men. 

There are men in the mills in positions which 


Unprotected gears of solid steel wheel 
rolling mill. 


require knowledge and skill—men classed as skilled 
workmen—who win big wages—money quite in line 
with the most extravagant notions as to equivalents. 
Among these are some of the rollers, who do no really 
hard work, although for periods they are in a super- 
heated atmosphere, yet who get from $10 to $14 a 
day of 12 hours. The average ‘‘turn’’ earnings of a 
first helper on an open-hearth furnace are $5.44; of 
a second helper, $3.60; of a cinderpitman, $2.80; of 
a ladleman, $3.56; of a steel pourer, $3.99; of a 
pouring craneman, $3.71; of a 140-mill roller, $8.06; 
of a heater, $6.87; of a 32-slab mill roller, $7.37, and 
of a heater, $7.37, all on tonnage. 

The average time worked by men on two furnaces, 
taken during a 12-hour period, was: Keeper, 8 hours 
and 5 minutes of the 12 hours; first helper, 7.52; 
second helper, 6.21; first cinder snapper, 7.34; sec- 
ond cinder snapper, 6.01; hotblastman, 5.12. The 
time varies; thus the average taken on three fur- 
naces showed: Keeper, 4.37; first helper, 5.34; sec- 
ond helper, 7.19; first cinder snapper, 7.36; second, 
6.31; hotblastman, 5.15. On seven furnaces, the 
average time employed was: Keeper, 6.11; first 
helper, 6.40; second helper, 7.03; first cinder snap- 
per, 7.41; second, 6.59; hotblastman, 5.24. And the 
percentage of time employed was: Keeper, 51.5 per 
cent.; first helper, 55.5; second helper, 58.7; first 
cinder snapper, 64; second, 58.2; hotblastman, 45 
or, on the whole, little more than half the time on 
duty. One test taken on No. 38 furnace showed that, 
during the 12 hours, the first helper actually worked 
2 hours and 49 minutes, while the second helper 
worked 5 hours and 46 minutes. 

The Carnegie Company owns houses which it rents 
to workmen in Munhall, Duquesne and Clairton. Of 
course no great percentage of its total number of 
workmen occupy these houses, although hundreds of 
every grade of employment live in them. In Munhall 
the company maintains a hotel for those of its em- 
ployes who have no homes and wish to patronize it. 
Here good rooms well furnished and a good table 
served by colored waiters are furnished at rates 
running from $23 to $26 a month. The company 
furnishes houses for department superintendents at 
from $20 to $26.50 a month; for millwrights and 
foremen, for $16.25 a month; for under employes and 
laborers, for from $8.50 to $11 per month, all inelud- 


The same mechanism protected against accidents to 
workmen. 


Onen hearth pouring crane cab, 
showing hinged doors to pro 
tect operator, 


ing water and electric light. Houses of the same 
types, if rented from outside holders, command from 
20 to 30 per cent. more, without light or water. 
Coal is sold to all employes at cost, and, like the 
rents, it is far below outside prices. General repairs 
and improvements are made by the company. The 
laborers who occupy company houses are all furnished 
gas and electricity. The rent of an employe is taken 
from his wages, by his own preference, and this is 
also true of money due on an employe’s subscription 
to stock of the company. Should the rent and the 
subscription fall due on the same day, or at the same 
approximate time, one or the other is deferred until 
the next pay-day. 

In many cases—and this has been true as to labor- 
ers as well as to others—where an employe has 
saved, say, $1,000 and wishes a home, the company 
will advance him $2,000 and charge him but five per 
cent. interest. And where it sells property to an 
employe, his monthly payments exactly reduce his 
obligation by their amounts, thus eliminating the 
mortgage burden which in ordinary real-estate trans- 
actions of the kind is commorl. I was informed by 
one man who had bought a house from the company 
that sickness in his family and other misfortune had 
crippled him pecuniarily, and he asked as a concession 
that he should be relieved of payment for an entire 
year. His request was granted. 

The desirability of the business man in politics 
has been much discussed lately. Business men— 
employes of the Carnegie Steel Company—are in local 
politics at Munhall, a borough of 5,000 population. 
It adjoins Homestead immediately on the south, and 
is nearer the steel works than Homestead. In fact, 
from its hills the mills are in full view, and the main 
street gives on them. Munhall has been controlled 
by these business men since 1891. Nearly all its 
residence buildings, many of which are owned by the 
Carnegie Company, are new or date from a period 
quite recent. The chief of police at the works is 
chief of police of the borough. The borough tax rate 
is 8? mills, and in Homestead, which is ‘‘political’’ 
in the old-fashioned way, the borough tax is 23 mills. 
Munhall has modern fire apparatus, a combined elec- 
tric hook and ladder, hose truck and chemical appara- 
tus; its streets are kept clean and sanitary conditions 


(Continued on page 492.) 
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In the rugged mountain regions of New Mexico. 











A roadside house in Ogden Canyon, Utah 







































A lotty roadway in the Rocky Mountains 


Making the descent of Dunn's Glen, Nevada. 








Pleasant Highways fofhe 


UTOMOBILE touring has become so exten- 
sive and its converts are so rapidly increas- 
ing that communities, if not States, are 
competing with one another in making 

roads to attract, and then placing on view their local 
sights and advantages to hold, the tourists who are 
independent of all schedules ana stop-over rules. A 
striking example of this is the prosperous counties of 
Charleston and Orangeburg, in South Carolina. 
These two counties are separated by a county that is 
rated as poor. That the two first named may be con- 
nected by a good touring highway, they propose to 
jointly raise the money needed to build. the road 
across the intervening county. 

The section of the United States most toured in 
automobiles is New England, and the States of that 
section look to it that they provide the greatest in- 
centive by capitalizing their scenery with good réads 


By ERNE) 


and hotel accommodations. It is claimed that t 
ists, of all classes, left more than sixty million 
lars in New England during the season of two y: 
ago. What proportion of this could be credite 
the automobile contingent has never been determi: 
It is generally admitted, by those in the know, 
it bulked large. 

In this group of States, Massachusetts stands 
in the lead with its State highways; but ihe pac 
has set is being rapidly taken up by its sisters. 
should not be overlooked, however, that in tl 
States the soil conditions, with its rock and grit n 
tures, readily lend themselves to fair roads, eve! 
out-of-the-way sections. The road commissionet 
New England do not have to contend with the h: 
and miry soil so common in the farming sectior 
the South and West. 

Not the least factor in the pleasure of touri 
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Auto party returning to Portland, Ore., from Mt. Hood 























ibandoned home in old Virginia 





Seeing the famous Roosevelt Dam in Arizona 














Summit of Rubidoux Drive, Riverside, Cal 


Motoring ‘Tourist 


LN FERGUSON 


theast corner of this country is the hotel situ- 
Good to excellent inns and hotels are to be 
very few miles. Concomitant with good food 
id beds, the automobile tourist is interested in 


te road directions. Go where you will in New 


|! and ask for a route where you may, mine 
!l usually hand you, as part of his hotel’s serv- 
e form or another of a printed affair giving 


detail and measured in miles and tenths, made 


‘tual surveys by experts in automobile routing. 
3 special attention to the guests does not come 
from competition, but from that factor which 
success—system. Back of this system is a 
combination for mutual good and help, the 
ingland Hotel Men’s Association, that devotes 
nergy and no inconsiderable amount of money 
ing and touring, and frequently, in individual 

8, to road construction. There are other sec 


tions of the Union with as fine Scenery, and nearly if 
not quite as tourable, yet they are without hotel asso- 
ciations to attend to these important details toward 
inducing automobile touring. 

Turning to the sunny South for later-in-the-season 
touring, there is that great result of three years’ 
effort, the National Highway, at first reaching from 
New York to Atlanta, and this year extended from 
Atlanta to Jacksonville. If this trip had been tried 
four years ago, only the most hardy would have con- 
tinued to Atlanta, and not even they to Jacksonville. 
Last October nearly eighty cars made the trip from 
New York to Jacksonville, via Atlanta, in. the Glid- 
den tour, and most of the cars were those of private 
owners. In the tour there were the Governor of 
Georgia, Hoke Smith, now United States Senator. 
who had as his guest across each State traversed the 


(Continued on page 193.) 
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Little Details for the Motorist’s Comfort 

















\ small electric dynamo attached to a motor that will furnish current for a dozen 


lights on the cat 








\ tire pump driven by the motor’s fly wheel, small, compact and automatic, operated 


by the connection of the pipe with a tire valve 
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Splash guard fastened to the wheel shown at an 
auto exhibition in Versailles, France 


Inside driven coupe with water heater and foot warmer attached to running board 


keeps the jacket water from freezing and warms the car 
a 





RANS-ATLANT 


This \ new splash guard clamped to the spokes 
of the wheel. 








b 





Closed car with Pullman ventilators. By means of these the interior may be thoroughly 


ventilated without direct draft. 


T IS only when one compares motoring conditions 
of to-day with those of a few years ago that it 
can be fully realized to what an extent improved 
equipment and ingenious accessories have less- 

ened the trouble and effort of automobiling and ren- 
dered it a pleasurable pastime, open to women as well 
as to their more ‘‘husky’’ brothers. With the addi- 
tion of these new devices, motoring is simplified 
rather than rendered more complicated, for many of 
these attachments are automatic in their action and 
replace several operations that otherwise must needs 
have been performed by the driver. With modern 
equipment on the modern ear, back-breaking crank- 
ing is replaced by the push of a button or the throw 
of a switch that serves to start the motor, mechanical 
power pumps the tires, electricity or acetylene with 
automatic lighters eliminates the sputtering and un- 
reliable match and flickering oil flame, and ventila- 
tors, heaters and special bodies convert the interior 
of the car into as luxurious, comfortable and liveable 
Quarters as a corner in the lounging room at home. 
Of especial interest to the average owner of a car 
is the fact that these conveniences are not restricted 
entirely to the high-priced machines, but are avail- 
able in many instances for use on the $800 runabout 
or the $1,000 touring car. In fact, it is on the 
smaller and medium-priced cars that the new self- 
starter will be found in the greatest numbers. By 
means of this device, a woman can operate a gasoline 
car as easily as she can an electric. These self- 
starters are of a variety of types, and employ com- 























pressed air, an electric motor, the explosion of an 
acetylene-gas charge or the energy previously stored 
in a coil spring as the operating power for imparting 
the first few turns to the motor. 

The owner who has purchased a car during the 
last year or two realizes to what an extent the fore 
doors protect the occupants of the front seat from 
cold drafts and flying dust, and how, when these are 
used in conjunction with a wind shield, the forward 
compartment is rendered almost as warm and com- 
fortable for winter driving as is the interior of a 
closed car. But the uncirculated air and the heat 
from the motor raise the temperature of the front 
seats to an uncomfortable degree, unless some form 
of ventilator is provided. Many cars have adjustable 
ventilators installed in the dash, by means of which 
the amount of outside air admitted to the compart- 
ment may be regulated in accordance with the 
weather conditions. But even without these special 
ventilators, the front seats of the fore-door car may 
be made comfortable in summer by means of an ad- 
justable wind shield. These wind shields are made 
in two-vr more sections, and are so designed that the 
lower portion may be swung inward from the top. 
This forces the air downward into the interior of the 
compartment and assures perfect ventilation and cir- 
culation. The angle at which this portion of the wind 
shield may be set is adjustable, so that almost any 
temperature within the limits of comfort may be 
obtained. : 

The increase in the use of closed cars, including 


A new type of touring body having a tolding top and removable side 


and front windows. 


the limousine, the berline and the inside-drive coupe, 
has created the demand for some system of ventila- 
tion for the interior. The ventilation of the driver’s 
compartment of the limousine or berline is well pro- 
vided for by means of the wind-shield adjustment, 
described above, but heretofore the occupants of the 
tonneau have had no means of changing the air with- 
out opening one of the windows. This year, how- 
ever, several closed cars have been produced that solve 
this ventilating difficulty by the use of a series of 
ventilators in the roof, of the same type as those 
found on Pullman cars on the railroad. A portion of 
the roof of the car is raised to accommodate these 
ventilators on either side, and by means of an inside 
regulator the temperature of the interior may be con- 
trolled without the necessity of introducing a direct 
draft upon the occupants. 

The closed car is well adapted for use in the ci‘y, 
but it has never been considered suited for touring 
purposes. The bona-fide touring car is provided with 
a folding top that may be extended and supplied with 
side curtains to protect the occupants from cold or 
rain, but a permanent roof has no place in its equ 
ment. Ona recent tour taken across the contine 
the occupants of the twelve cars composing the ‘‘ca 
van’’ found the necessity, on a trip of this kind, {0 
a somewhat more substantial and comfortable inc 
sure than that provided by the ordinary top and ci 
tains. Consequently a special top has been desig 
which embodies several novel features. The t'} 


Continued on page 485. 
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Vhat We Have Learned From Freak Bodies 





vy wind resisting qualities are tested \ model is placed in a 
ent of smoke filled air. The smoke is photographed to obtain 
arecord of eddies 

















\ torpedo runabout showing a curved extension at the rear. 








f _ £ 


Stream line torpedo used as a runabout. The body resembles a 
bout The bonnet slopes to accord with the rest of the body. 











By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 








the long-tailed monster evolved from wind resistance experi 
ment Lhe body is heart-shaped and the outlines are absolutel, 
scientific. 














\ car without an angle. Note the short tail and the manner in 
which the occupants are seated to reduce the area exposed to 
the wind 














ixtension of fuel tanks used as a tail. Spare wheel carried 
between the gasoline tanks 














\nother ingenious device. Radiator and bonnet shaped to re 
duce the wind resistance. 











Inside steering limousine built with a view to lowest possible 
wind resistance. This model is fashioned on airship lines. 
Modified tail used as spare tire compartment. 


E ALL know by what small margins some 
of the big automobile races have been 
won and lost, and how a few seconds’ 
delay may result in the difference be- 

tween first and third places. But we are rather in- 
clined to attribute the winning of a race entirely to 
plenty of power, freedom from engine troubles, good 
luck with the tires and daredevil driving, and to ne- 
glect some of the other important elements that enter 
into the successful termination of a motor-car speed 
event, 

The least weight consistent with sufficient power 
and ample strength of materials is, of course, essen- 
tial; but does the ordinary motorist realize, for ex- 
alnple, that the low seats in which the driver and his 
mechanician sit may so aid in reducing the wind re- 
Sistanee of the machine that several minutes may be 
cut from the running time of the car in a hundred- 
mlerace? But, although it is the long, narrow body 
it meets with the least resistance in its passage 
ugh the air, a motor car, of course, must have 
ne width and ‘‘thickness,’’ and consequently there 
a limit below which its area cannot be reduced. 
\l, by eliminating fiat surfaces as much as possible 
| by converting angles into graceful curves, the 
dern ‘‘torpedo’’ has become a much more scientific 
Cie than was its predecessor of a few years ago. 
Uonsequently we should not hastily dub a car having 
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A normal type of stream-line body with inside steering and 
an accentuated slope of roof. 


a somewhat unusual body design as a ‘‘freak’’ until 
we know the purposes to which it is to be put. 

At twenty-five miles an hour, when running over 
a level surface, the resistance of the air to the pas- 
sage of the car becomes greater than the resistance 
of the wheels on the road. This resistance increases 
as the square of the increase in speed, and conse- 
quently at fifty miles an hour the engine must exeri 
four times the power necessary to overcome the air 
resistance at half that speed. But from twenty-five 
to fifty and sixty miles an hour are speeds that in- 
terest the ordinary motorist, for even the smallest 
and lightest car can easily make thirty miles an hour 
and over. Conzequently, what is of prime importance 
in the design of a racer has no little bearing on the 
speed proclivities of the pleasure car, and we see the 
two following the same general lines, with the excep- 
tion that consideration for appearances restricts the 
result on the latter type somewhat. 

In France, interesting experiments have been made 
upon the effect of the resistance of different shapes 
of bodies in their passage through the air. Small 
models of the various bodies were made and were 
placed in a current of smoke-filled air blown at a 
known velocity by a largefan. The resistance offered 
to the passage of the air by the body model in ques- 
tion was measured by meaas of a special instrument. 
The smoke with which the air was filled offered a 














Front view of stream-line racer, showing “bullet nosed” radiator 
guard shaped to reduce wind resistance. 





A limousine showing the effect of the tail. The bulge at the 
rear serving to reduce the vacuum ordinarily formed has been 
used as a tool and tire holder. 


visible evidence of the effect of the small eddies and 
air currents formed around the model, and the photo- 
graphs were used in conjunction with the mathe- 
matical results obtained to design large car bodies. 

From these experiments it was discovered that the 
shape of the extreme rear of the body affected the air 
resistance quite as much as did the lines of the for- 
ward portion. In other words, not only does the 
front of the car need to push the air aside, but the 
rear, if not properly shaped, will form a partial 
vacuum and create a suction resistapce that must be 
overcome by the power of the motor. This discovery 
resulted in the development of the ‘‘stream-line’’ 
body, in which the outlines of the car were curved to 
create as little suction at the rear as possible. 

The wide, perpendicular back creates the greatest 
suction at the rear of the car, and it was found that, 
by gradually sloping this to a point, much of the re- 
sulting resistance could be overcome. The ‘‘long- 
tailed monster’’ shown in the photographs was de- 
signed to overcome the vacuum formation at the rear 
and to allow the air to follow the outlines with as 
little disturbance as possible. The ‘‘tail’’ of this car 
is about six feet long and answers no purpose other 
than that of eliminating the swirl of air currents at 
the stern. That this was designed as a racing ma- 
chine is evident. 


(Continued on page 486.) 
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Can Women Successfully Run Automobiles? 


By ROBERT D. HEINL 























The capable motoress atiends to her own car when there is trouble on the road 





EN ARE still automobile shy, 
so it isn’t any wonder that 
hands go up when you men- 
tion wives and mothers dab- 

bling with machines of the road. 
Woman motor drivers are so few, even 
in New York City, that I had to in- 
quire my way. It was as th? fashion- 
able automobile procession was bask- 
ing along Riverside Drive and the 
Hudson River, one afternoon about 
two snows ago, that I went to a 
mounted policeman at a busy spot. 

‘*You have been on this corner for 
several years. Possibly nowhere do 
more motorists pass. Tell me,’’ I ven- 
tured, ‘‘can women run autos?’’ 

**Can women run— Young man, are you trying 
to kid me?” 

He saw that I was serious. 

‘“*‘My boy, women are the most expert drivers. 
They respect traffic regulations. Women realize the 
responsibility and always have their machines under 
control. Who ever heard of a drunken woman driver 
or one arrested for speed violation or carelessness? 
Look, coming down the drive, in the French limou- 
sine! See the chauffeur gazing at the nursemaid! 
As she glances back, watch him pose and let the car 
steer itself. He does the same trick at fifty miles 
an hour. A woman would never do that. Lose her 
head in anemergency? No, sir! She’s on the job. 
If we had more women drivers in this town, there 
would be fewer coroners’ cases.’’ 











Patching the tube themselves with the skill of any chauffem 


Mr. George said that it took him three 
days to get his breath. 

Surely she must be a terror, thought 
1; but she wasn’t. Just a finely pr 
portioned, petite, modest person. The 
gentle Mrs. Cuneo put me at ease, 

‘*Let’s don’t say a word about rac 
ing,’’ my hostess suggested. ‘‘Let me 
talk for the average woman who has 
hesitancy in taking up motoring. Pos- 
sibly lam of a mechanical turn of mind. 
But, like bicycling and horseback rid- 
ing, the greatest difficulty to overcome 
is the idea that one might not be able 





Easily and safely guiding her car through the crowded streets cf the city 


It was dusk when I got to the hotel where Mrs. 
Joan Newton Cuneo, the most famous woman driver 
in the worid, had apartments. A newspaper clipping 
told me that she was the wife of Andrew Cuneo, a 
wealthy New York banker, who had taken up motor- 
ing eight years ago for her health. Her skill led to 
racing. She beat guch men as Strang, winner of the 
Briarcliff trophy. At New Orleans last year Mrs. 
Cuneo was second. De Palma won, and Robertson, a 
Vanderbilt Cup winner, was third. Mrs. Cuneo and 
De Palma each broke a world’s record in the race. 
She drove fifty miles in fifty-two minutes. Homer 
George, secretary of the New Orleans Automobile Club, 
before the contest expressed doubt that Mrs. Cuneo 
could handle such a monstrous car. She invited him 
to ride about the course. They went so fast that 


Common Sense in the C 


HEN one considers the number and force 

of the shocks and blows imparted to a 

tire throughout every mile of its service, 

and realizes that these are far more se- 

vere than many of the strains to which selected steel] 
parts of the motor car are subjected, he wonders at 
the marvelous manufacturing processes that render so 
soft and pliable a material as rubber able to resist 
such tremendous ‘‘punishment.’’ And the sliding 
and skidding over a rough road surface that tend to 
grind the very cover off the tire is not necessarily the 
chief punishment to which the fabric is subjected, 
but rather is it the ‘‘bouncing’’ of the car, with the 
intermittent application of several tons’ weight in 
the form of a ‘‘hammer blow”’ each time the machine 
encounters an obstacle or a depression in the road. 
Why should not the tires receive as careful con- 
sideration from the driver as does the motor, clutch 
or transmission? When a driver hears his motor be- 
gin to pound, he retards the spark; if the engine ap- 
pears to be overloaded, he shifts to a lower speed; if 
the clutch is ‘‘harsh,’’ he engages it gently, and he 
always tries to change his gears with as little clash- 
ing as possible. *But while he is driving with what 
he considers such ‘‘care,’’ the owner or chauffeur may 
be neglecting his tires entirely. He may run at 
twenty miles an hour over a freshly dressed road cov- 
ered with sharp stones and crushed rock, he may skid 
around every turn or apply his brakes so suddenly 
that the wheels will slide for six or eight yards, or 
he may leave his car standing in a pool of oil or 
grease, wi.) no thought of the disintegrating effect 
that such materials have upon rubber —and all of this 
with the tires pumped to but one-half or two-thirds 
of the pressure at which they give the best service. 
And yet, in the face of this abuse and thoughtless 
handling, the life of the average good tire is well over 
five thousand miles, and two or three times this mile- 
age has been obtained with but slight repair expense. 
Even on a smooth, level ‘‘straightaway,’’ a tire is 
subjected to a wear little dreamed of by the average 
driver. He believes that if he rounds the turns 


By H. S. WHITING 


slowly so that the tires will not skid, there will be no 
other chance for slipping, and he can accelerate on 
the straight stretch to his heart’s content. Tests 
have proved, however, that as the speed increases, 
the slipping of the tires on the surface of a straight 
road becomes surprisingly great. The tractive effect 
of a smooth tire on a smooth road surface is not 
sufficient to maintain a high speed without slipping. 
At speeds of thirty miles an hour and less, this slip- 
ping is almost negligible, but at sixty miles an hour 
it amounts to about one and one-tenth per cent. of 
the revolutions of the wheels. If we reduce this to 
more comprehensive figures, we find that each of the 
rear wheels slips on the road surface more than fifty- 
eight feet every minute. This indicates that a 
thirty-six-inch tire will slip more than six complete 
revolutions during every mile traveled at a sixty- 
mile-an-hour gait, so that the wheels will each have 
turned 360 revolutions in an hour without ‘‘having 
got anywhere.’”’ 

A feature that tire makers desire to impress upon 
the users of their product is the necessity for keeping 
the tire pumped to the proper pressure. If a tire is 
inflated to less than the required amount, obstacles in 
the road will cause a depression in the tire that will 
severely strain the fabric. Ifa tire inflated to but 
half of its normal pressure should strike a small stone, 
the latter will nearly imbed itself in the casing, and 
in so doing will form sharp angles and corners in the 
walls of the tire. Had the tire been sufficiently in- 
flated, the stone would have made but a slight im- 
pression in the shoe and the walls would have been 
relieved of an undue strain and shock. Apply this 
theory to every slight elevation and depression liable 
to be encountered in an ordinary tour, to car tracks 
and loose boards on a bridge, thank-you-ma’ams and 
every little gully and washout, and we can possibly 
understand why the tire manufacturers are so anxious 
that we should observe proper tire pressure. 

But the driver should not pass to the other ex- 
treme and pump the tires ‘‘too hard.’’ At high 
speeds the friction of the tire on the road surface 


to master the machine. 
‘‘Tf women only half knew the bene- 
fits and the joys of automobile driving, 
all the manufacturers in the country couldn’t supply 
the demand from any of our great cities. True, at 
first it might jaron the nerves. This feeling soon 
is lost in the interest of running the machine and 
keeping your eye upon the other fellow, to see which 
way he is going toturn. Everybody in this country 
is so courteous to the woman driver. 

**T don’t know what medicine tastes like. My ap- 
petite is enormous. To women I would say, Play 
less bridge, attend fewer teas, learn to drive. The 
exercise is splendid. Motor through the exhilarating 
fresh air and sunshine. Don’t let your automobile 
stand in the garage because no men are around. 
Your duty to your family is to learn to run it. One 
morning I had a lesson of an hour. The same afternoon 


(Continued on page 486) 


are of Tires 


raises the temperature of the air considerabiy, thus 
causing it to expand and increase the pressure inside 
This effect will be intensified if the day is a warm 
one. Consequently, the tires should not be pumped 
to quite as high a pressure in summer if a fast trip 
is to be undertaken as is demanded in cold weather 
when only a moderate speed is to be attained. 

In view of the severe usage to which tires are sub 
jected, it is evident that a new tube or casing should 
be perfect in every respect. A slight flaw in the 
material or the molding may cut the useful life of the 
tire in two, or may result in a blowout before the 
‘*shoe’’ has been used fora hundred miles. Although 
millions of tires are made in this country each year, 
the reputable manufacturer will test each one sep- 
arately. Consequently a good tire will not fail be- 
fore five or ten thousand miles have been ‘‘chalked"’ 
to its credit, without some good and specific reaso: 
Some tires in which a slight flaw has been found wil! 
be marked as ‘‘seconds’’ and will be sold at a low 
price. These are not guaranteed and the amount of 
mileage to be obtained from any particular ‘‘second”’ 
is a matter of luck. 

Some motorist, full of resentment, may bitter! 
complain that his tire has ‘‘blown out’’ on a lev: 
stretch of road without a moment’s warning and jus' 
after he had examined it and found the material a| 
parently in perfect condition. For this accident the 
exists a perfectly logical reason. The rubber trea 
of the tire is laid on a fabric that forms the found: 
tion and serves to bear a great part of the air pressu 
and shocks and jars of travel. One or two “‘strands 
of this fabric may be ruptured or bruised by an o! 
struction without any apparent effect on the mo: 
pliable rubber tread. The tire may be used unc: 
these conditions for an indefinite period, and yet 
blowout will eventually result. This is a danger tha 
is encountered whenever a man buys a ‘‘second.’’ 

About the only time that ‘‘bad luck”’ enters int 
tire trouble is when that emblem of good luck, t! 
horseshoe, is encountered—and even then it is pa! 
tially the driver’s fault for not watching the roa 
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“Deliver the Goods” 
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rless four ton truck with special dumping 


body used in road construction 
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station to department store 


k bus used for carrying customers from I’ 


wTce 


in transporting milk 


\rrow worm-drive five ton truck used 


carrving a big load on a heavy 
crade and rough road 


on truck 
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parumal Ce 


Macy's fleet of one-thousand 
neral Vehicle delivery wagons 





Gi. M. ¢ 





Butler's warehouse to one of his stores 

















. truck carrying groceries from James 


Hewitt coal trucks being loaded at the yards, 
the epitome of quick delivery system 























\ Lozier truck with a heavy 
one 


White truck used by an express 

















company, 








Packard trucks in the service of the Adams 
Express Co, 


Part of Peter Doelrer’s fleet of 3% trucks, 0 of 
which they estimate save them $25,000 a year. 








\lco truck in the service of a bottling 
company. 








\very tractor hauling eleven tons of sewer pipe 
with the aid of two trailers. 
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. LAST the motor truck really 
‘thas arrived.’’ It is here in 
America to the number of 
somewhere between’ twenty 

and twenty-five thousand in actual daily 

service. Up to November Ist last, more 
han five thousand commercial motor 
vehicles had been registered with the 
secretary of state for New York, of 

Which more than half were owned in 

greater New York. In Chicago, where 

the next largest number are in use, more 
than twelve hundred were registered. 

These figures appear insignificant 
when compared with the half million 
automobiles used for private purposes, 
but indications warrant the prediction 
that 1912 is going to be the first big 

mmerecial vehicle year—the year that 
marks the turning point in the business 
world in favor of the motor truck. The 
rm ‘motor truck’”’ is a generic one 
it is understood to apply to mechan- 
illy driven delivery wagons, heavy 
icks, fire apparatus, patrol wagons 
| many other special types of the 
chine, 

Symptomatic evidence of the coming 
velopment of motor trucking is seen 
the rate of increase in their number 
Chicago. During the six months 
m May 1st to November Ist, there 

iS a sixty-three per cent. increase in 

gistrations. Thus there is no doubt 
it within the year the number more 
in doubled. But the ratio of increase 
also growing fast. The general man- 
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Saurer six and a half ton coal truck equipped 
with new type of elevating body, 


Chassis cost 
With stake body 
Average miles per « 


Depreciation, 15 
Interest, 5% 
Driver, $16 to $2 
(,arage 

lires 

Yearly overhaul a 
Gasoline at 12¢ 
Oil at 30c 
Insurance 

Cost per year 
Cost per day 


lay 


, less 


current 


Four-ton Sampson owned by New York ‘dealers 


and importers of drugs and chemicals. 


APPROXIMATE DAILY COST{OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


cost 


2 per week 


repair 


1 set tires 


—— 





10-Ton ron 
$6,000 $5,500 
6,300 5,775 
38 46 
Per Year Per Year 
$780.00 3743.00 
315.00 289.00 
1,144.00 1,092.00 
300.00 300.00 
1,650.00 1,231.00 
550.00 500.00 
450.00 450.00 
120.00 100.00 
240.00 230.00 
$5,549.00 $4,935.00 
18.50 16.45 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF HAULING BY 


3-1 © wagon and 


1 motor truck 

” motor truck 
On motor truck 
on motor truck 
ton motor truck 

10-ton motor truck 


Inwn— 


Copyrighted 1911, reprinted by permission of International Motor Car Co 


* wagon and driver 
orse wagon and driver 
irive 


$4.00 
6,00 
8.00 


5.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
16.50 
18.50 


No, 
Tons 
Carried 
Per Load 


Aw 


5-Ton 


$5,000 
5,250 
50 


Per Year 


$695.00 
262.00 
1,040.00 
300.00 
930, 4 
450.0 
450.00 
90.00 
220.00 
$4,437.00 
14.80 


3-Ton 


83,000 
3,225 


fy 


Per Year 


$421.00 
161.00 
936.00 
240.00 
620.00 
400.00 
375.00 
60.00 
175.00 
$3,388.00 
11.30 


2-Ton 


$2,750 


2,925 


Per Year 


$390.00 


146.00 
936.1 
240.00 
450.00 
350.00 
325.00 
50.00 
160,00 


10.25 


1-Ton 


$1,500 
1,700 


so 


$225.00 
85.00 
832.00 
240.00 
275.00 
300.00 
275.00 
40.00 
150.00 
$2,422.00 
8.07 


~HORSES AND BY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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50-H. P., 4-ton Kissel Car truck used by Golfe 


Brothers, at Port Maria, Jamaica, 


ager of the largest automobile tire com- 
pany in the world recently predicted 
that by the end of the year there would 
be fully fifty thousand commercial motor 
vehicles in service in the United States. 

Growth of the motor-truck industry 
has been slow up to the present time, 
mainly because of two factors—first, 
the conservative attitude of merchants 
and manufacturers generally, who in- 
sisted upon proofs or guarantees of not 
only the greater speed and carrying ca- 
pacity of the power vehicle over the 
horse-drawn wagon, but also its superior 
economy and dependability; second, the 
enormous public demand for runabouts, 
touring cars and other types of private 
cars, which engaged the whole attention 
and energy of motor-car makers. 

It is now widely held by many prom- 
inent persons in the automobile industry 
that the private passenger-car business 
has reached its full development, and 
henceforth there will be only a normal 
increase in the yearly demand and pro- 
duction. Manufacturers are  conse- 
quently turning their attention to the 
building of work machines. Many well- 
known and long-established passenger- 
car companies exhibited motor trucks at 
the annual national automobile shows 
the past winter. Of nearly one hundred 
exhibitors of power wagons, about one- 
third also make and show private pas- 
senger automobiles. At the same time, 
new capital seeking investment in the 


(Continued on page 486.) 
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\ mountain slope city, Amalfi, Italy 





( \. Bradley 








Cattle traveling through the Brunig Pass, Switzerland, leading 
Lucerne to Berne 











from Street scene in Switzerland, in the Grindelwald, with 


the Wetterhorn in the background, 





























Climbing the Alps on an excellent road 
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lsola Bella (Beautiful Isle) in Lake Maggiori, Italy 
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A village scene in the Black Forest, Germany. 


‘ During the dayliz 
Shady canal in sleeping Amsterdam, Holland. 


One of the beautiful roads in France. he dividends it p 





























hatched cottage in a picturesque old village of England. 


How to Tour Europe in an Automobile 


Cultivated hillside on the borders of a loch in Scotland 
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Famous Giant's Causeway in Ireland 
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HAT I have to say is for the business mar In order to become posted on the countries you of this company will cost you very little and will take r Ls 
who drops out of his daily routine totake plan to visit, I would suggest that you take John most of the burden off your shoulders. 
a needed three months’ vacation. In  Stoddard’s lectures, and that some of your spare hours Simultaneously with the above, send your name 
order to enjoy the trip through Europe be spent refreshing your memory, and that you take and $16 to the ‘‘Touring Club of America,’’ Sevent) 
in an automobile just right, he should be willing to notes as you read. These lectures will help you sixth Street and Broadway, New York, and ask for f tte 
go second cabin, so that one more member of his _ select the things you most desire to see. membership in that club, which will make you eligib or tl 
family can accompany him, and for the further rea- As soon as you have your reservation, call on the for membership in the Touring Club of France ai made al 
son that any of our good ocean liners will furnish him American Express Company’s agent in yourown town the Automobile Association of London. The above the abse 
as good accommodations second cabin as he probably and arrange to have his company handle your auto- amount will pay all dues for these clubs for one yea! riority o 
has at home. He must be willing also to stop at mobile, and have him notify the agent in the city and this will be found of great assistance. an! hist 
good, moderate-priced hotels for the same reasons. from which you are to sail, and instruct him to make Ask the Touring Club of America to send you : blood, 
Let us say that he and the members of his party reservation on the ship for your car. You should once the necessary application blanks for your tri) he d 
are lovers of the great outdoors and of the auto- - also make arrangements for your mail to be sent in tiques for the several countries you wish to visit, a rivaled, 
mobile, and that no chauffeur is necessary; that they care of the American Express Company, which has of which will be explained to you and the amount « the lure 
have done some touring in this country and know how _ over thirty thousand offices in Europe, where you will money necessary to be forwarded to the Touri! f ner 
to economize on baggage. For a party of five, a always find a welcome as well as a register. You Club. This will save you the trouble of paying t! six 
good-sized automobile trunk and two average-sized will also turn your car over to the express company customs officer any money as you enter his countr) With @ 
suit cases wil! be found sufficient. For the auto- to be crated and handled, and, when your car is and the triptyques can be cashed after they are us¢ " ap 
mobile, two extra inner tubes will be the only things taken from the crate on landing, have the express and will furnish you a part of the money you wi Our part 
taken, besides the regular equipment, as we take it «ompany forward the crate to its agent in the city necd while en route. You will get all the mon¢ With our 
for granted that the machine will start with anew from which you expect to sail for home, and it will back you pay for triptyques but about $20, which wi Itaiian-t 
set of tires. be ready for you when you land there. The services (Continued on page 489.) America 
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ing the daylight hours our kodak worked overtime and 
he dividends it paid at the end of the trip were priceless 








lomites in Southern Tyrol, village of St. Cyprian in foreground 








found good rabbit, pheasant and deer shooting within two miles 
of the city limits of Freiburg-in Baden 











Frank Seaman 





Mountain Lake Hotel, Tre Croci and Altstein Peak in the Dolomites 














The flat country between Hamburg and 
Berlin 
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to us. 








The lure of (hese superb roads winding through such mountain scenery 


is irresistible. 
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rhe Tre Croci, a notable feature of the Dolomites in Southern 


yrol. 








Auto waiting for the train to take it through 
St. Gotthard Tunnel. 
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Worshipers at a wayside shrine. 


r HE WRITER has constantly and consistently 
advised, ‘‘See America first.’’ In years 
gone by, no matter how delightful he has 
found many trips to Europe, he has never 

lorvotten our beautiful Yosemite or the Grand Can- 
or the Canadian Rockies. Motoring in Europe, 
le almost perfect by the good roads everywhere, 
the absence of dust and excessive heat and the supe- 
ty of the cooking—to say nothing of the scenic 
an! historic attractions—somehow gets into one’s 
blood. 

"he deliciousness of our Mays and Junes seems un- 
Tivaled, and it was late in August last year before 
the lure of the road—-the well-kept European road-— 
oned too strong for resistance. After touring 
six thousand miles in Europe the year previous, 
W''h a six-eylinder, fifty-horse-power, Lozier car, 
a party of six and chauffeur, last August found 
party of four aboard a steamer at New York, 
| our twenty-five-horse-power (European rating), 
an-built car in the hold below, in charge of the 
rican Express Company. 


We shall never forget that glorious trip over the Mendel Pass, Austrian Tyrol. 


The information furnished by the foreign touring 
department of the American automobile clubs had 
been found so inexact as to actual road conditions, 
prices, etc., for touring in Europe, that we arranged 
with the express company handling our car to obtain 
for us direct from the automobile club of each coun- 
try in which we were to tour its latest road map of 
that particular country. 

To two of our party Europe was an unknown land, 
and as our route was planned for the continent, we 
let our car go on to Hamburg and we stopped for a 
few days’ motoring in England, with a hired car. It 
was a glimpse of a country all gardens and lawns and 
good roads, as it seemed, and though the hired auto- 
mobile which we used these days was noisy and a lit- 
tle shy of power, yet we carried back to the steamer 
that took us to Hamburg charming glimpses of old 
Oxford, Stratford, the beautiful Wye and the Downs 
of Monmouthshire. It was a wise break in the voy- 
age, and our friends saw the contrasts of the conti- 
nent with keener zest. 

The year before we had begun and ended our tour 








On the summit of Mendel Pass having a care for the “inner man.” 


otoring Days and Ways in Europe 


By FRANK SEAMAN 


at Havre, never retracing our route. Our trip of this 
past year was begun at Hamburg and we only retrav- 
eled about fifty miles of the previous year’s route. 

At the express company’s Hamburg branch we 
found awaiting us our mail, cablegrams, triptyques, 
licenses and driving permits for Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland and France—all the countries in 
which we expected to tour, together with the de- 
tailed road maps of practically our entire route. At 
the company’s garage was our car, waiting for us to 
get in, turn the crank and be off—and we were off, 
seeing the sights of Hamburg, in no time. 

Unless bound for the north countries, Hamburg 
has no especial attraction as a point from which to 
start an automobile trip. Only the power of the 
house of Brandenburg and its supporters has made 
the vast sand areas of northern Germany prosperous. 
Three quarters of this northern land is a vast plain, 
and the main crop potatoes and sugar beets and wheat. 
All the way from Hamburg to Berlin and nearly as 
far south as Dresden, the roads are straight and level, 


(Continued on page 488.) 
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The Growing 


y & I POWERS, 


Editor of *“‘“Good Roads” 





Demand for Good Roads 














Country road surfaced 


IL yvpical asphaltic 
trap rock, prepared by ” pio me 


surhace 
prison labor 





earin j , Macadam road treated 
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Improved road in the Virg 
mountains, show ing brea 


rock cut 


isph altic oil 








Rock crushing equipment for up 
to date contract work 


4 
- vant 





Broken stone road bound with 





Road in New Hampshire buili 
of gravel. 





Road drag in operation, smoothing 
the highway. 


T IS more than twenty-five years since the incep- 

tion of the so-called ‘‘Good Roads Movement.”’ 

The necessity for improved highways was first 

brought forcibly to the attention of the public 

by the League of American Wheelmen, which in- 

augurated an educational campaign to show the great 
loss entailed through bad roads. 

Next the automobilists took up the propaganda 
and made insistent demands for better highways. 
To-day the owners of automobiles represent one of 
the largest and most influential class of road users, 
and they all advocate good roads. The development 
of the automobile industry is dependent Jargely upon 
the improvement of the highways. But there is no 
person who is not affected by poor roads. 

According to statistics published in 1904, there are 
over two million miles of public highways in the 
United States. It is safe to assert that less than 
ten per cen:. of these roads are good roads—roads 
with a hard surface. It is estimated that during the 
past year nearly $150,000,000 was expended on the 
public roads, and that nearly twelve thousand miles 
were surfaced with hard materials. Within tne next 
twenty-five years it is believed that more money will 
be expended for highway construction than was spent 
in building railroads the past twenty-five years. 

Dirt roads constitute by far the largest mileage, 
and they will be the prevailing type for many years 
to come. Too many of our dirt roads are poorly 
located, some of them going over steep hills when 
they should circle around the base. Road builders are 
to-day relocating roads of this kind at heavy cost. 
The dirt road should be properly crowned, the road 
machine being the best implement for the purpose. 
It should then be drained. 

In many communities a road is divided into dis- 
tricts and the property owners organize themselves 
by agreeing to drag a certain portion of the road af- 
ter each rain, for the purpose of keeping the surface 
free from ruts. Excellent results have been obtained 
in this way. In some cases farmers drag the road 
along which their property abuts. The road grader 
or scraper is probably the best implement used, al- 
though many have adopted the split-log drag as a de- 
vice from which satisfactory results are obtained. 
Treatment of earth roads in this way may be consid- 
ered the first step toward securing more permanent 
roads with hard surfaces. In some sections, espe- 
cially the Southern and Southwestern States, very 
good roads are made by mixing sand and clay. Where 
such materials are available, the cost of constructing 
averages from three to seven hundred dollars per mile. 

In sections where gravel abounds, roads of that 
material can be built cheaply and well. Some of the 
chert gravels make a road equal to that of macadam. 


Contractor's equipment for laying 
tarvia isphaltic surfaced roads 














Brick paveway in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio 








The glacial gravels also make satisfactory roads. 
The gravel obtained from streams is made up of round 
pebbles and is not as good for road building as other 
gravels, as it does not readily consolidate. Where 
traffic is light and drainage is good, the gravel road 
is practically equivalent to the more expensive mac- 
adam construction. To keep such roads in good con- 
dition, considerable attention is necessary. 

The macadam road, in principle, is essentially a 
wearing surface of broken stone, supported on an 
earth foundation. In the construction of this type of 
road, the subgrade is prepared and rolled with a roller 
weighing from ten to fifteen tons. The broken stone 
is then placed on this foundation, generally in three 
separate courses. The first course consists of stone 
varying from 1? to 3 inches in size, the second course 
consists of stone from 4 to 1# inches in size, and the 
binder or top course consists of stone varying from 
dust to 4 inch. This layer is designed to bind to- 
gether the stone already placed. Each course is 
rolled, and, after the course of screenings has been 
placed on the top, the road is sprinkled and rolled 
down until thoroughly compacted. This is a satisfac- 
tory road for all traffic except that of the automobile. 

When the automobile came into vogue, water- 
bound macadam construction was found to be in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of a mixed vehicu- 
lar traffic. The swiftly moving motor cars rapidly 
removed the binding material from the surface, and 
the roads rapidly went to pieces. To remedy the diffi- 
culty, many different materials have been proposed 
as binders for the surface of the macadam road. 
Some of these experiments have been successful and 
some have not. On main macadam highways subject 
to severe automobile traffic, for the purpose of allevi- 
ating the dust nuisance, some form of tar, asphaltic 
oil or salt is used. The dust-laying and road-preserv- 
ing qualities of the oils and tars depend upon the kind 
and percentage of the binder base. The salts depend 
upon their qualities of collecting and retaining mois- 
ture sufficient to hold the particles of dust in place. 

In building stone roads with bituminous binder or 
‘‘bituminous macadam roads,”’ as they are sometimes 
called, two methods are employed. One is called the 
penetration method, and the other the mixing method. 
The penetration method of construction is precisely 
the same as water-bound macadam, until after the 
second course of stone has been put down and rolled. 
A bituminous binder, which is usually heated in order 
to make it in a more fluid state, is then applied to 
the stone by sprinkling or pouring. Stone chips or 
screenings are next put on and rolled with a heavy 
roller, for the purpose of forcing the small particles 
as much as possible into the voids in the second 
course, and thereby make a compact, impervious sur- 


Special paving mixer (gasoline power) used 
in laying concrete 


face. A final coat of bitumen is, as a rule, flushed 
over the surface, in order to make it wholly impervi- 
ous, and then sand or screenings are usually added, 
to take up any excess of the bituminous material. 

In the mixing method of building bituminous mac- 
adam roads, the stone of the second course is mixed 
with the bituminous binder before placing on the 
road. This mixing is done either by hand or by ma- 
chinery, the object being to entirely cover each piece 
of stone with the bituminous material. It is believed 
by many road builders that this method gives a more 
uniform road surface than can be obtained by the 
penetration method. Both methods appear to stand 
heavy automobile traffic, but ‘the mixing method is 
considered more expensive in first cost. 

On country roaas other materials are coming into 
favor. Among these are vitrified brick, wood block 
and asphaltic block. In many sections, especially in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, brick is available and has 
found much use among road builders where there is a 
heavy mixed traffic. 

There are thirty-odd States which render aid of 
some sort, either money or engineering service, to 
the smaller subdivisions of the State. In New York 
alone contracts will be let this year for over three 
hundred and fifty miles of improved highways. The 
estimated cost of these roads is about five million 
dollars. This amount, taken with what the townships 
in that State will spend on their own account, wil! 
bring the sum up to large figures. Other States, lik: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
will spend more this year than ever before. 

Of the important special road enterprises recent!) 
inaugurated, probably none is of more interest than 
the one which General T. Coleman Du Pont has 
agreed to construct across Delaware and present to 
that State. It will be 106 miles in length and have 
a uniform width of 200 feet right of way, except that 
in a few towns and cities the width will be 120 feet 

The United States has no national roads. The 
question of whether the United States government 
shall assist the several States in improving th« 
roads has been much discussed and many bills hav: 
been introduced in Congress providing for such ai 
So far, no measure has been adopted. Preside! 
Taft, atadinner a few months ago, under the auspices 
of the Automobile Club of America, stated that 
his opinion there was nothing in the Constitution 
prevent the national government from building road 

The matter of trunk-line roads for the accomm 
dation of through traffic is receiving due attentio 
It is coming to be the fixed policy of several commo 
wealths to improve the main roads, and in some cas: 
there has been co-operation by adjoining States 
constitute trunk lines between cities. 
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tle Details for the Motorist’s 
Comfort. 


(Continued from page 478.) 


is of the folding type, which may) 
ended in the same manner as the 
found on the ordinary touring car 
ad of side curtains, however, glass 
ws are used at the sides and be 
the driver’s seat and the tonneau. 
not in use, these windows are let 
into pockets provided for the pur- 
in the back of the front seat, in the 
3 and in the sides of the tonneau, 
the top may then be folded into a 
ict space at the rear, leaving a 
passenger touring car of the ordi- 
ty pe. 
wes, the tonneau of the car ma' 
irtially as well as fully inclosed. 


$y means of the separat 


the modern motor car, however, 

nd facilities for carrying every pos- 
requisite, both for the passengers 

for the motor. Some cars are pro- 

i with spaces at the rear in which 
cases may be stowed compactly, 

e others are designed to employ both 

ing boards as luggage carriers. 

‘ial bags, provided with pockets and 
partments and designed to be hung 

m the coat rail in the tonneau, fur- 

h space for many necessities, while 
cles not needed so frequently may) 

be stowed in a touring trunk that is 
erally strapped to a rack at the rear 
One of the most compact of 
‘h devices is in the form of a small 
trunk, provided with a sloping cover, on 


the car. 


ch is mounted a substantial alumi- 

im tread. This trunk is designed to 

be placed on the floor of the tonneau, 

re its cover forms a comfortabl« 
footrest and where its contents will be 
easily accessible. 

A real tour may often, of necessity, 
include several miles of night running 
over rough andunfamiliar roads, There 
are many lighting systems available for 
motors, from those using acetylene ob- 
tained from a generator or a tank to 
the equipment in which the lamps are 
operated by electricity, consisting of a 
small dynamo, attached directly to the 
motor and driven by the crank shaft or 
fly wheel through the medium of a chain, 
a friction pulley; a storage 

ittery, from which the current will be 

tained when the speed of the motor 
lrops below a certain number of revolu- 
tions per minute, and an automatic reg- | 
ulating device. 

When a motorist starts on a long 
tour, it is often with forebodings of 
‘‘tire trouble.’’ But in this day of good 
tires that will average from five thou- | 
sand to ten thousand miles without | 
puncture, and with the demountable and | 
removable rims, spare wheels and other | 
devices at his command that will facili- 
tate the replacement of an unfortunate | 
tire, a long tour need be fraught with | 
no more trouble in this direction than 
was a spin about the city a few years 
ago. Power pumps eliminate the labor 
of tire inflation. 

Even though a car may be purchased 
in the spring, the owner may begin to 
wonder immediately how he will care 
for it in the winter and what precau- 
tions he will take to prevent the jacket 
water from freezing if he is unable to 
store the machine in a heated garage. 
He may set his mind at rest, for there 
are several devices for keeping water 
from freezing, one of which will also heat 
the car in cold weather. An important 


gears or 





feature of all heaters lies in the fact | 
that, inasmuch as the circulating water | 


is constantly kept well above the freez- 
ing point, the motor is warmed and the 
difficulty with starting usually en- 
countered on a cold morning is elimin- 
] 

rs to protect pedestrians and other 
us‘rs of the highway and to render the 
auiomobile as pleasant to watch and lis- 
ten to as it is to tour or race in. This 
is evidenced by the perfection of mufflers 
that absolutely silence the noise of the 
ex ‘aust of the motor, and that at the 
Sane time create no back pressure to 
rc \uce the power developed by the en- 
, and thus render a cut-out neces- 

In France these inventors have 
sed several styles of splash guards 
ided to protect bystanders from the 


ing automobile and mud hole. Some 
these guards entirely encircle the 
el and are.clamped to the spokes or 
rim, while others are in the form of 
V«rtieal boards placed near the wheel at 
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Why not try one or two 
United States Tires 





this Spring? 


You might make an interesting—and profitable— 
discovery respecting the amount of mileage service it 
( is possible to build into motor tires when made by a 


rigid four-factory-test method. 


For United States Tires are made as no other tires 
They are the product of the 
most scientific tire knowledge, the greatest tire skill, 
and the combined tire experience of four immense 
factory organizations, each of which formerly produced 
a tire that was recognized a leader in the tire field. 
Today these same organizations, working with the 
most modern tire machinery. known to the industry, 


in the world are made. 


are operating as a unit to produce a grade of tires 
that actually combines every element of strength and 
every secret of manufacture known to the experts of 
these four organizations. 


Perhaps your tire experience has been satisfactory 


—or passably so, We hope it has been. But it may 
be that tires made as United States Tires are 


made—by co-operative skill—would prove even more 
satisfactory. 


The possibility is certainly worth considering. 


Why not try them? 


Cost no more than other kinds 


Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick Detachable styles 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY - ~ e 


| TTT 





Sold Live rywhe re 


NEW YORK 











ventors have not been lax in en-| 


Read This Great Free Trial Offer 





By signing your name to the Corner Coupon you can have delivered to your 
office or home, at no expense to yourself, the Best and Highest Grade, the most 
Costly to Build, and the most Beautifully Finished typewriter the world has 
ever produced. : 

We build this typewriter—we know it is all we claim for it—know it is not 
excelled in material used, nor in workmanship, nor in finish, nor in its special 
convenient automatic features—and are not only willing, but anxious, to send it 
on free trial to any reliable party, anywhere in the United States, to be returned 
wholly at our expense if not purchased. 

We are a free, independent company—not dictated to by any other type- 
writer organization —we simply couldn’t be and give you the value for your 
money that we do. 

Our New Model No. 24 has 44 Keys writing 88 Characters, is Fully Visible, 
has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, T'wo-Color Ribbon with Automatic Move- 
ment, both Oscillating and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable 
Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer 
and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed is fast enough for the speediest 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. It is extremely Durable and almost 
Noiseless. Price, complete with fine Metal Cover and Oak Base, $102.50. 





This Free Trial Means FREE TRIAL — No Express To Pay — No Obligation To Buy 








us ial result of a combination of rapidly | 


point of contact with the road sur- | 








Simply sign your name tothe coupon and give us your address 
and shipping point and name of Express Company by which you 
wish the typewriter sent. One of our new Model No, 24 Fox 
Visible Typewriters, complete with fine metal cover and oak 
base, will be sent you at once, all express charges prepaid, on 
a ten days’ examination and free trial. After trial you can either 
pay us in all cash or you can make a small cash payment and pay 
the balance in $5.00 monthly installments. We mean just what 
we say and you can take the typewriter to your office or home 
without making a cent of deposit or assuming any obligation 
to buy. We know that the Fox is better than the best of other 
typewriters and this is our way of proving it~don't you agree 
with us that it is an honest one ? 








FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
7204-7404 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


DEAR SIRS:— You may send at once by express, all charges prepaid 
Model No, 24, complete with metal cover and oak base as described and illustrated in LESLIR'’S ILLUSTRATED 


WEEKLY. 1 agree to either return this typewriter within ten days or to pay $102.50 for it, payable $10.00 
down after trial and $5.00 monthly until paid in full, for whict 


notes. ‘Title to the Fox Typewriter, Model No, 24, t 


Date__ 


Se ee 


one Fox Visible Typewriter, 


1 deferred payments | will make settlement by 
remain in your name until fully paid for. 
Name 


Addres 


Business 








In answering advertisements please mention “‘Leslie’s Weekly.’" 
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| 1048 East Twenty-second Street 
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World’s-stock Champion Road-race Champion 





a 


‘National 40” Five-passenger Touring Car 


“Second Nature’’ Motoring | 


ENUINE pleasure in motoring is only possible when 
your control becomes second nature to 
you are unconscious of any effort. 


you — when 


Man and machine can only harmonize when there is perfection 
of design and construction in the automobile, and when the 
man has that confidence in himself which comes of confidence 
in the machine—when he énows it. 

No other car rides as easily or gives such uniformly satisfactory service 


as The National. Iwelve years of concentrated effort and applied 
knowledge produce National quality. 


The National is not merely the fastest and most durable stock car in 
the world; it’s a self-starting car that a woman can handle as easily as 
an electric and it has the dignity, elegance and minute refinement of 
detail every woman loves 


“National 40”---Four Models, $2600 to $3000 


CHAMPION IN CONDITION CHAMPION IN POSITION 








Absolutely noisele i pacious hedie ith straight, History s most phenomenal race record as made by 
trong line elf starte deep uphalstery easy riding, National Cars last season ning their past perform 
(28-inch wheel base ide door powerful motor 4 7-8 ince The on Sg first imong these victories, prov- 
« O, always quiet in operation; large tire rt slope ing National quality, are World's fastest road race, 
te heed enter contrel ith left-hand drive, foot mat on average 74.03 miles pe hour orld fastest stock 
unning board; gas and electric lights; access to both traightaway mile, 40.372 second Elgin Nationa 
front deers; always dignified and serene in action, And, Trophy (stock) 205 mile verage 06.4 miles per hour 

¢ National's heritage of reliability, power, speed and Nationals have st n i 1 of greater 
general atmosphere of elegance ost on road, hill, beach, track, ete 


For catalog or other information address 


National Motor Vehicle Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Machines That “Deliver the 


‘ ’? 
Goods. 
(Continued from page 48 


motor-car field is largely going into 
the establishment of factories for the 
exclusive production of industrial and 
commercial machines. ° 

There are now between two hundred 
and three hundred companies established 
in this branch of the industry, almost 
equaling the number in the passenger- 
car branch. Many of them are small, 
while many of the big passenger-car 
companies have only begun the manu- 
facture of trucks; hence, the aggregate 
capacity is still quite limited. This is 
only a temporary condition, however. 

Throughout the country to-day there 


||are approximately six thousand firms 


|that are using motor trucks. In big 


FET NATHCED Os 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE | CO. (orawer 194: Hartford, Conn. 


1 am under 50 years of age and in good health. “Tel me how to ATNA-IZE my income. 


Ce 


Business address - ~ - Aguptientneaiitaipingeinlipeen :-: 
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| is the rate of depreciation. 





| has use for more than, say, 


cities, such as New York, Chicago, Phil- 
| adelphia, Boston and Pittsburgh, a num- 
|be »r of huge department and other retail 
| store s each operate from a dozen to one 
| hundred trucks and de livery wagons, of 
both gasoline and electric types. 

The one item not yet definitely known 
It used to 
be supposed that this was very high, but 
large houses assert that their machines 
are still giving quite as good service as 
thev did five, six, even ten years ago, 
when new. 

The point is, merchants have at last 
convinced themselves that the motor 
truck and delivery wagon are essential 
to the conduct, and especially to the ex- 
pansion, of their business. 

There is good ground for believing 
that the growth of the commercial- 
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Vacation Time is Coming 
Get =~ CAMP GUIDE 


=) FREE! 


Send No Money *** “rune” 
and Addres 
for the most complete and valuable Camp 

uide ever issued. The right kind of a 
camping trip is the healthiest and mostenjoyable § 
way of spending y« acation Lan gd you can possibly find, 7 

This valuable FRE E ‘BOOK irl er ou thoroughly on every 
camping question. It is full of vak ois camp secre 4 
been compiled by the most experienced men. | i harnigh! . 
t 


ractic ‘al ar “dr eliable un every respect. SEND FOR Y¥ 
UPY TODA RIGHT NoW! 
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Look at These Wonderful Bargains | 

. This Family Compartment Tent : 

ea RD FEST tha Mateiet the heat 10 on, f 

A} | 7 ee r nome fo es loebing and dining | 
oa Parry tent made, only . ‘$23.75 

This 7x7 Foot Wall Tent 


Perfectly constructed of first quality 8 
oz nate Fi Ning Duck. Wil ui sive exce el 
e even on he 1.9! 5 
LB i « ‘tripe. Simply $4.9 


wonderful value at 















Fates Indian he aenan 
Decorated in attractive style. Set up with tripod in- 

stead of ce enter pole and i stakes. all clear space in- 
side. Beat tent ever made laws usoe $1. 50 
hildren. Ht 4ft. Bionoter 6 ft., only 


“o"jor the FREE CAMP GUIDE 


and complete qatalos fefing thousende of the most remark 
able goles sin Tents, Sail ‘lags, Canvas Goods and Camp 
er’s Supplies of all kinds. "We ars the largest manufacturers 
of this class of goods in the world and we sell direct from our 
immense factories to you. Send for the Catalog and Camp 
Guide todag Even ‘if you do not intend to go camping this 
year,you will be sure to need this information sometime. So 
send your name and address for’ the FREE book today 


H.Channon Company 9¢P*, 2414-150 Market 















timent,’’ said Mrs. Ramsey. ‘‘Any 
woman with the slightest judgment of 
distance may learn to drive a motor.”’ 
Miss Mildred Beatrice Schwalbach, 
youngest member of the Women’s Motor- 
ing Club of New York, is smaller than 
either Mrs. Cuneo or Mrs. Ramsey. 
She doesn’t weigh a great deal over a 





vehicle industry will eaual, if it does 
not exceed, in 
of the private passenger-car business, 
because, whereas one individual rarely 
two private 
cars, a business house may order them 
by dozens and scores. 


What We Have Learned From 
Freak Bodies. 


(Continued from page 479.) 

But even though so extreme a design 
is useful only for experimental and rac- 
ing purposes, 
tionalized form—is to be found upon 
the ‘‘torpedo’’ runabouts and touring 
cars that are proving so popular, and 
the graceful curves and long, sweeping 
lines are not due to the desire for a 
pleasing design alone, but may be traced 
directly to the conditions that created | 
this above-described ‘‘bug.’’ The ‘‘tor- 
pedo stern’’ 
of the limousines and other closed cars, 
and in one type the short ‘‘tail’’ has 


But to the average motor-car owner, 
it is not the reduction in wind resistance 


tage of the ultra stream-line body. 
Fast travel over the ordinary country 
roads is too often unpleasant on account 
of the dust that is not only raised by 
the car, but that seems to follow the 
disturber and encircle it like a pall. 
This dust seems to rush forward and in- 
to the tonneau. The cause of this is the 
vacuum created behind the ordinary car. 
It is evident, therefore, that if the 
body can. be so designed that this 
vacuum, with the attendant eddying and 
swirling, can be eliminated, the dust 
problem will, in a measure be solved. 


Can Women Successfully Run 
Automobiles ? 


(Continued from page 489.) 
I took my babies and my nurse for 
a spin. Itis so simple. Most women 
could learn. Any one who has driven 
a horse or ridden a bicycle could easily 
master an automobile. 

“The average woman is, without 
doubt, quicker than men at mental cal- 
culation, less liable to lose her head. 
I haven’t seen the emergency where she | 
couldn’t take care of herself—and many 
others, at times. So much would be 
accomplished if women drivers would | 
be comfortable in their seats, look com- 
fortable, wear sane clothes. The gar- | 
ments may be as inexpensive as you | 
please, but the driver should be neat. 


them all.”’ 
Mrs. Alice Ramsey, of New Jersey, 


three women friends. 








_J 





in answering advertisements please mention ‘* Lestie’s Weekly.”’ 


rapidity and volume that | 


its effect—in a conven- | 


is even to be found on some | 


that will appear as the greatest advan- | 


Motor driving is as simple as any thor- 
ough exercise, and to my mind excels | aj] who know me wondering at the in- 


who was the first woman motorist to 
cross the continent, is also exceedingly 
gentle and alwayssmiling. She had, for | 
companions on the trip to Golden Gate, 


hundred pounds. Like mostof her asso 
ciates, she is able to crank her machine, 
put on new tires, fix punctures and has 
|put a stop to plenty of carbureter 
trouble. Twice she has put out fire 
when the car got ablaze. 

‘‘Removable rims and wheels have 
been a blessing for the woman motor 
ist,’’ Miss Schwalbach told me, ‘‘It 
was so easy to learn to run the car. The 
third time I had it out I drove seventy- 
five miles. I drove through Broadway 
and Fifth ..venue in New York, pilot- 
ing friends through the Hudson-Fulton 
crowds every day and every right. So 
many policemen’s arms were raised that 
I dreamed about them. That was an 
unusual test. A woman likes to be in- 
terested. That is why she enjoys driv- 
| ing through city thoroughfares. I enjoy 
| Splendid health.’ 


Thanksgiving Psalm 
A RHYTHMICAL AND GRATEFUL CHANT 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public 


been ingeniously utilized for spare tires. | school joins in the chorus: 


| ‘*‘Teaching is a business which re- 
| quires a great deal of brain and nerve 
force. Unless this force is renewed as 
|fast as expended, the teacher is ex 
hausted before the close of the year. 
Many resort to stimulating tonics for 
relief. 

‘*For 3 years I struggled against al- 
most complete exhaustion, getting what 
relief I could from doctors’ tonics. 
Then in the spring of 1903 I had an at- 
tack of la grippe and malaria which left 
me too weak to continue my work. 
Medicine failed to give me any relief, a 
change of climate failed. I thought | 
should never be able to go back in schoo! 
again. 

‘*T ate enough food (the ordinary 
meals—white bread, vegetables, etc.), 
but was hungry after meals. 

‘‘T happened at this time to read an 
article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. I decided to try Grape-Nuts 
|and cream, as an experiment. It was a 
delightful experience, and continues so 
after a year and a haif of constant use. 

‘*First, I noticed that I was not hun- 
| ery after meals. 

‘‘In a few days that tired feeling left 
heal and I felt fresh and bright, instead 
| of dull and sleepy. 

‘‘In three months, more than my usual 
| strength returned, and I had gained 15 
| pounds in weight. 





‘‘I finished the year’s work without 
any kind of tonics—was not absent from 
duty even half a day. 

‘‘Am still in the best of health, with 
provement. 
| “IT tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Batt e 


Creek, Mich. ‘‘There’s a reason. 
Ever read the above letter? A 


new ore appears from time ‘0 


time. They are genuine, true, ard 


‘‘Mrs Cuneo has voiced the right sen- full of human interest. 
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| Steaks Roasts 
| Best Cooks 
use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
| flavor which no other con- 
| diment possesses. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
ish, Gravies, Stews, Chops 
Salad Dressings. 
A Digestive. 


and 


An Appetizer. 





Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 








INDEX TABS FOR PHONE 
BOOKS AND LEDGERS 
3 COMPLETE SETS ONLY 25c 


ny 


Made of in- 
destructible 
linen, with 
gummed 
edges 
ready to be 
fastened 
right on the 
pages. ‘Two 
minutes’ 
work will suffice for indexing an entire book 

Use them for indexing your directory, your 
telephone book, your ledger, cash book and 
for a hundred other practical purposes. They 
are printed plainly—indelibly—never wear 
in short are just as good as the most ex- 
pensive tabs made. 

WHAT THE SETS INCLUDE 
Alphabets A toZ, "| _ 
G 
6 letters a 
Numerals 1 to 25 
6 to 50. 51 to 75, etc 
Days of the week 
Monday to Sunday 

seven in a set. 
Days of the month L 
1 to 31 
Months Jan. to Dec.—12 in a set 

Remember 3 sets for 25 cents—and you can 
specify letters of the alphabet—or numerals —or 
days of the week, or months of the year. 

Send in your order to-day 
Agents and solicitors wanted. 


A. D. LYNN INDEX CO. 
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607 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 











OFFICE SPACE IS MONEY 
Don’t Waste It! 


Every square foot of space in your office has value, 
Use it to the best advantage by installing 


QOL ART STEEL 


TYPEWRITER STAND AND CABINET 
SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS 
and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 

DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde- 
ictible, ample space for full week's supply of station- 
ery Wood platforms---silent under operation, and easily 
moved when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid 

uidimmovable. Closes and locks at night. 

Dictate us a short letter telling us to send you one on ald 
days’ free trial. Use your business stationery and state 
what position you hold. We fill order through our dealer 
1 through your dealer if we have none, providing you 
willgive ushisname. If not satisfactory after 75 days’ 
free trial return to dealer and you will not be out one cent, 











This stand oc 
cupies only 4 
Square feet as 
compared with 
the 10 square 
feet taken up 
by the old- 
style desk. 
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THOMAS B ALBERT B 
CATRON, (Rep.) FALL, (Rep.) 


The new United States Senators from New Mexico 


ERE is a picture of a remarkable 
woman in unusual circumstances. 

It shows ‘‘Grandma’”’ Electa Ken- 
nedy, of Healdsburg, Cal., taking a joy 
ride in an automobile, she being her own 
chauffeur, with her ‘‘boy,’’ George Ken- 
|nedy, aged 76 years, on her 102nd 
birthday. Mrs. Kennedy was recently 
initiated into the order of the 
Star and is the oldest 
member of that or- 


Eastern | 


ganization in the 
world. She also reg- 
istered to vote—-as 
women may in Cali- 
fornia—and is thus 
also the oldest 


| ‘*new’’ citizen of the 
jecountry. ‘‘Grand- 
ma’’ Kennedy is an 
expert cake baker 
and recently won a 








COPYRIGHT HARRIS 


& €wWInGe 
HENRY P. MARCUS A. 
ASHHURST, (Dem.) SMITH, (Dem.) 


The new United States Senators from Arizona 


time until his retirement his work was 
faithful. Chief Horton has been badly 
injured several times, and in 1904, when 
the great fire swept away part of Balti- 
more’s business section, he was struck 
by an electric wire and made sightless 
for twenty-four hours. The citizens of 
Baltimore recognized Chief Horton’s 
On his retirement there was 
a parade of promi- 
nent citizens, speech- 
making, and_ the 
chief was presented 
with a handsome sil- 
ver punch bowl and 
$1,000 in gold. 
ae 


fe, E MAYOR of 


service. 


Denver, Col., 
Robert W. 
Speer, has, during 
his eight years’ serv- 


guld medal offered ice, constructed 
by a grocery firm for many things in the 
the best cake. She way of plazas and 
made several cakes boulevards to beau- 
for her birthday. tify and popularize 
Mrs. Kennedy is a GRANDMA ELECTA KENNEDY that city. Dr. H. B. 


native of Derby, Vt. 
- 
ALIFORNIA has taken her own by 
C drafting Henry C. Hazzard, who 
had been the chief of the division 
| of light, heat and power of New York’s 
Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict, since its organization in 1907. 
Mr. Hazzard is the son of Foster Haz- 
zard and was born in San Diego, Cal., 
but came East to secure his education. 
After completing 
his studies, Gov- 
ernor Hughes ap- 
pointed him as one 
of the commission- 
ers of gas, water 
and electricity, 
which department 
was merged with 
the Public Service 





Commission upon 
its creation, and 
Mr. Hazzard was 





placed in the im- 
portant position 
which he held so 
long. When the 
Commission of Gas 
and Electricity was 
recently formed in 
California, Governor Johnson cast about 
|for a suitable person and asked Mr. 
| Hazzard to assume its chairmanship. 


HENRY C, 
HAZZARD, 
Drafted to be Chair 


man of California’s Gas 





and Electricity Com- 


mission. 


hensive plan for a public service com- 


Joy riding with her son on her 102d birthday. 





‘ing in every town 
Mr. Hazzard is to’ prepare a compre-| 


Whitney, a physician 
of Denver, has a lit- 
tle daughter, about six years of age, 
who has a way of taking in all of the 
talk of the grown-ups. One night she 
went with her father out on the front 
porch, and he remarked, ‘‘What a 
beautiful night! The stars are shining 
and the moon is so big it looks like a 
suburb of Denver! God certainly made 
for us a fine old world!’’ ‘‘But, papa,’’ 
naively inquired 
the little girl, 
‘‘didn’t Mr. Speer 
have something to 
do with it?’’ 





se 
N THE interests 
of suffrage, 
Mrs. Gillette- 
Hill, millionaire, 
banker, farmer, a 
leading woman in 
Illinois and a mem- 
ber of the exclusive 
set in Washington, 
is to start in June 
on an active cam- 
paign of her State. 
In company with 
several others of 
the State suffrage 
go over Illinois in 








MRS. GILLETTE- 


HILL, 
Who will campaign 
with others for suf- 
frage in Illinois in auto- 
mobiles. 


committee, she will 
automobiles, speak- 
in which they stop. 
is a woman who 
Though highly accom- 


Mrs. Gillette-Hill 
‘*does things.’’ 


mission which is contemplated by Cali-! plished in social graces, a singer and an 
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No trouble to 
prepare 


A woman can get too 
much Exercise! 


And Housework is mo- 
notonous Exercise at that! 


It is said that the preparation 
of meals takes up fully one- 
half of the Housewife’s busy 
day. 

That time could be shortened 
and she could have more lei- 
sure for enjoyment if 


Post 
‘Toasties 


were used more frequently. 





We do the cooking for you, 
Madam! 


In a factory that is spotlessly 
clean and remember too, that 


in the making “ Toasties”’ are 
not touched by human hand. 


These delicious bits of 
crisped Indian Corn are all 
ready to serve from the pack- 
age instantly. 


fornians, to be fashioned af- 
ter that of New York State— 
the Hughes model. 


nee of another 
ped by Grape- 
ry Grape-Nuts 
ent. It was a 
1 continues so 
‘constant use. 
I was not hun- 


artist, her best talents are 
devoted to business. At the 
death of her father, who was 
one of the pioneers of lilinois, 
she inherited great wealth, 
which her training has enabled | 
her to guard and _ increase. 
She is adirector in one of the 
banks of her own town, Lin- 
coln; she owns five thousand 
acres of fine land, cut into sev- 
eral farms. She _ personally | 
supervises every farm. Her} 
only daughter has been edu- 
cated along the same lines and 
is as able to superintend a 
farm as a man. Her son, a! 
recent graduate of Harvard, 
is a successful lawyer. Mrs. 







Office Supply 
ealers 
who will handle 
the line, write 
us for a special | 
proposition, | 





se 

T SELDOM falls to the 

I good fortune of any one 
man to serve continu- 

ously in office for fifty years, 
yet this is the record of Chief 
George W. Horton, of the 
Baltimore fire department, 
who was recently retired from 
active service. This record 
is all the more honorable from 
| the fact that it is without a 
| blemish, for in all that time 
| he has never been reprimand- 
|ed, but, on the contrary, has 
been repeatedly commended 
|for bravery and won his ad- Hill has determined to devote 
|vancement step by step through effi-| her time and fortune to suffrage. 
ciency and valiant service. Chief Hor- fe 
ton’s father was a fireman, and the HEN the Young Turks came into 
instinct to follow the bell seems to have power greater freedom was ac- 
rom time ‘0 Manager. been born in the son. In 1862, when he corded to women in Turkey. Now 
ine, true, ard Mudiavia, Kramer, Ind. |was but sixteen years of age, he was a reaction has occurred, and efforts are 
t. | appointed a ladderman, and from that being made to restore old customs. 
In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lestie’s Weekly.”’ 


ed feeling left 
bright, instead . : ° , 
And your family will like 
| usual 

than my usu them, too— 


. Z The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2165 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
had gained 15 


Makers of Famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture 








MRS. C. R. MILLER 


GEORGE W. 


work without 
ot absent from 





‘*The Memory Lingers’’ 
HORTON, 
Who served fiftv years 
as Chief of the Balti 
more Fire Department. 


to Investigate the 


Ask Your Physician Baths given at 
of health, with 


ing at the in MUDLAVIA 


(MUD BATHS) 


FOR RHEUMATISM 


A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for aecommoda- 
as must be made in advance. Recourse to for- 
eign spas no longer necessary. Ampl 
to sustain this contention forwarded on application to 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 


Grape-Nuts!’ Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


n Co., Batte 
a reason. ° 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
ye letter? A 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


evidence 























(Continued from page 455.) 
with a row of fruit trees on either side 
and vast flat fields where thousands of 
peasants were digging potatoes. 

When you find the little German, 
French or Swiss inn good—one typical 
of the country’s housekeeping traditions 

it excels the 
the cities, 









(? 


. great caravansaries of 
— 


whether it be in Berlin or 
Paris One can’t say so much for 
Northern Austrian and Italian small 
inns, but even they usually have the 
charm of atmosphere and the good 
cooking of the country. 

The flat, prim, neat potato and sugar- 
beet country continued nearly to Dres- 
















SPEND YOUR BAY 
VACATION AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


and Secure Real Rest, Health and Pleasure 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium is built upon a solid scientific foundation. It does not depend upon loahing = ot _-mere 
idleness. Here the sew channels of thought, methods of living and chang> of surroun dings combine to buoy up the . 
spirit, rebuild healthful functions, and inspire new hop« The Sanitarium with its 30 specializing physicians, 300 
nurses, 200 varieties of baths, iynumerable forms of electrical, Swedish, mechanical and other forms of physiological 
treatment, is not merely a health resort. It has the most extensive clinical laboratories in the 
world. It has complete and scientifically organized facilities for: | Determining the exact 
location and measure of the malady of each individual For the discovery and removal 
of the causes of that malady: 3. For the repair of the mischiefs wrought by the malady 
Indeed, the Sanitarium is the educational centre of a world-wide movement for physical 
betterment. Automobiling, golfing, tennis, swimming, boating and other healthful 
pleasures. RATES ARE MODERATE. Board and room, including bath, ser 
vices of bath attendant and necessary medical attention cost less here than board and 
room alone at many first class resort hotels 

Portfolio of Views FREE. Write for it and make your plans immediately tor 
your trip in May and June 


The Sanitarium Dept. 341 


Everitt 
66 Six 99 


Value 


den, for whose art treasures and famous 
porcelains we were all alert. 

‘“*As dainty as a Dresden doll’’ has 
force when you inspect even the new 
Dresden pottery, and it sinks deeper 
into the mind if you visit the pantries 
of the King’s palace and are privileged 





Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
, to see the table services of the House 
aca mE of Saxony, dating from before the days 
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Six Startling Comparisons 


On the left hand side of the page are six sets of specifications 
compiled from official figures furnished by manufacturers of forty 
of the finest cars in the four and six cylinder field. In each and| 
every class—for the purpose of makinga direct and positive compar- 
ison with the Everitt—the highest average horsepower, the longest 
average wheelbase, and the finest type of construction possessed by 
these cars, have been credited to that particular class. 


R CLASS A 4 


$1850 to $2000 
© Aylinders —4, cast singly 
® HNorsepewer % 
3 Fall Chrome Nickel Steel Construction No. 
ad Demountable Rims — On very f 
> Self-Starter -On very fow 
Wheelbase -116 inches 
Tires -96 x 4 inches 
tauipmenat —Not complete. 


4 CLASS B j 


$2000 to $2500 
D ylinders 4, cast in pairs 
2 Nersepewer —% to ; 
Vall Chrome Nickel Stee! Construction \.. 
Demoantable Kims —-On very few 
Nelf-Starter - No. 
Wheethase -122 inches. 
Tires -36 x 4 inches 
Equipment —Not uniformly complete 


ewe 


So you have here, on the one hand, a composite picture of the best and the most 

that can be bought from $1850 to $4000; and on the other, the opportunity to contrast 
: ; e i lay 

therewith the concrete value incorporated in the Everitt Six-48. From (1) to (8) on the 


right and on the left, take the specification features one at a time. 


OIew ru 


(Ps—Six cylinders, instead of four—six cylinders possessing power vastly more easily controlled, 
; ‘> more easily and smoothly developed, more flexible in its application. Increased efficiency 
on the level, on the hills, in trafic; more perfect balance; less wear on tires; ability to get 
under way—to pick up—without delay or preparation 
CLASS C x In its mono-bloc cylinders, the Everitt Six presents the further advantages almost exclusive to 
. itself among American Sixes—of less weight, a shorter motor, perfect alignment of cylinders 
and exhaust manifolds, facilitating the induction and expulsion of fresh and burned gases 





$2500 to $2800 


(Uvliinders —4, cast ip pairs 

orsepewer 32 to HM ‘ 
Fall Chrome Nickel! Steel Construction No 2 
Demountable Rims —-N.o ~ 
Self-Starter —No 
Wheethase —120 inches 
Tires -36 x 4 inches 


\—Not until you reach the price of $2500 and higher do you find power so great as that of the 
Everitt Six-48 horsepower. Ali the power you can possibly use—all that you will ever need 
developed in a continuous flow, without labor or vibration 


Srvevrsuens 


elipaen Wat Gelteiete compet (3) You are compelled to turn to cars at $3500 and more to find the full chrome nickel steel con- 
—" struction that individualizes the Everitt Six Even then, it is encountered only in excep 
tional cases. 

Among metals, chrome nickel steel,-more nearly than any other, is impervious to the destruc- 
tive tendencies of friction, wear and crystallization. “hat is why the Everitt Six axles, drop 
forgings, connecting rods, crankshaft, drive shaft—all parts subject to stress and strain— are 

CLASS D made of chrome nickel steel 






$2800 to $3200 
D Cylinders —4, east in pairs 
2 Uersepower —36 to 40 
Fall Chrome Nickel Steel Construction N 
Demoantable Rims —Not as a rut: 
Self-Starter -No 
Wheelbase -124 inches. 5 } 
Tires -36 x 4 inches 
Equipment —-Not voiformly complet 


‘ CLASS E . 


$3200 to $3500 
Cylinders —¢ and 6, cast en bloc and i pares 
Horsepower 45 to 45. 
Fall Chrome Nickel Steel Consirnetion \. 
Demoantable Rims -[o « wajority of cases 


They are requisite 


4 —Demountable rims are regular equipment—almost as a matter of course 
and that is the way they 


to a thoroughly equipped car—without extra cost to the buyer 
come to the buyer of the Everitt Six 

— The Everitt Six was one of the first of the new season models to be equipped with a self-starter 
Che buying public has learned the convenience of the self-starter; the tardy manufacturer is 
confronted with the alternative of furnishing it or seeing some other car receive preference. 


690630 


We sensed the public demand; when the Everitt Six was announced, the Everitt self-starter 
was incorporated as regular equipment 
The reach from rear 


6 In wheelbase, the Everitt Six is on a par with cars at $3500 and more 
a shock absorber of high 


wheels to front is 127 inches—long and luxuriously easy riding 
efficiency and satisfying comfort 
7 — This comfort of long wheelbase is accentuated and supplemented by the big 36 x 4-inch tires 
a generous, flexible cushion of air between passengers and the roadway 
too, the wear is less than on smaller 


On large tires, 


sec 


. 


S -Self-Starter —No. (g)—'» equipment, the Everitt Six is complete. It comes to the buyer outfitted with ‘lop, Wind 
. oe Fe og shield, Speedometer, Self-Starter, Demountakle Rims, Lamps, both yas and oil; Prest-O-Lite 
® —Equipment —Not uniformly complete. lank, Horn, Tools and Repair Kit Not an extra to buy 





catalog aud dealer's nam 


nearest Everitt dealer for the express purpose of seeing 
and riding in the Fveritt Six. W i adly abide 
Cylinders —4 and 6, cast en bloe and in pa g x e will gladly abide 


a 
“he 4a 
Worsepower 48 exceptional cases. your decision 2 
Yall Chrome Nickel Stee! Construction |» * 
e 
s 


ae eet METZGER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
112 Milwaukee Ave., DETROIT, MICH. Senuunneuneusteucuncens 


Wheeelhase — (26 inches. 
in answering advertisements please mention “* Lesiie’s Weekly.”* 


$3500 Up 


CO ) 


Equipment —Not uniformly complet: 


Now cast up the Fveritt Six features as against those secasaesasensesesaceses 
of the cars listed in the right hand column Always g USE THIS COUPON 
: rou the fact that the-Everi ix is an $185 METZGER MOTOR CAR CO. 
keep before you the fact that the-E ttS $1850 g 
car. Draw your own conclusions; and pay a visit to the 898 Miwauhee ivenue. Betrett, Nirhigan. 
CLASS F ; pa} B Send i912 
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of Augustus the Strong. The gold 
silver plate of generations of art-lov 
kings and literally thousands of 

tablecloths and napkins with sey 
teenth-century dates woven in the 

ners are not one bit less inter sting t 
jewels and the collection 
I 
great collections of Europe. The 


the crow! 


the goldsmith’s art that form one « 


chestras, art galleries, and, last | 
the really attractive housing of an 
dustrial hygienic exposition kept u 
for days, before we turned our car 
ward Vienna, through unknown (to 
3ohemia. 

It was not long after leaving Dres 
that we began to note on the road si 
boards (which are everywhere) a stra 
spelling of the names of the tov 
through which we were passing, 
realized we were in Bohemia. Wevw 
bound for Prague, which soon char 
to ‘‘Pragu,’’ then to ‘‘Praug,’’ tl 
‘*Praha,’’ and many of the signs m: 
about as much to us as would the sa 
marks of a Kamchatka native. |. 
though two of our party spoke good 
German and French, we were helpless as 
far as understanding or making ou 
selves understood. We might as well 
have asked the cattle by the roadsicd 

Rain and our interest in Bohemia 
layed us on the road to Prague. Dark- 
ness overtook us in a town of about te) 
thousand inhabitants, where our road 
maps gave the ‘‘Weises Lamm Hotel”’ 
as the best, but we could not find it. 
Finally we stopped, in despair, in front 
of one with ‘‘ Mruxiavrykjk Pxubyb,”’ or 
something to that effect, displayed. A 
gentleman came up and asked in Ger- 
man if he could be of any assistance, 
When we told him we were looking for 
the ‘‘Weises Lamm,’’ he informed us 
we were in front of it. The dinner 
served us in the barroom would have 
been considered fine for most of our 
middle West hotels, but was very poor 
for central Europe, and the smell from 
the stable on the ground floor got us on 
the road to Prague by daylight. 

One of the charms of motoring is t 
reach, as you might say unexpectedly, 
small towns and cities, each with its 
own particular individuality. One thinks 
of soldiers and science and modern life 
in Berlin; in Dresden, art and a cer- 
tain refinement of the art of living; 
while in Prague every building and cus- 
tom illustrate what is meant by temper- 
ament as applied to an artist. And 
Vienna—the. imperial—marks indelibly 
the grace of life in its fullness and the 
charm of bea: tiful women. 

So we jour. ‘ved, each night stopping 
at a town ea ly enough to explore its 
byways, and in the big cities remaining 
long enough to get a little acquainted. 
We bundled into che car each morning, 
stopped to enjoy and kodak the pic- 
turesque all day, and entered a different 
atmosphere at night. This is nowhere 
accomplished amid such complete 
changes and with such comfort—mean- 
ing always good, clean beds and super- 
excellent food and good rooms—as in 
Europe. 

On leaving Vienna, we turned our 
faces westward—-homeward—but not 
with any mad desire to reach our goal. 
An unfortunate accident to our car de- 
layed us several days in Klagenfurt, an 
Austrian town of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, where we found but one 
man who could speak English. Being 
but a short distance from Venice, which 
was not on our route— having been 
visited the previous year—some of our 
party took advantage of the opportu: 
and ran down there by rail. 

We congratulated ourselves that 
broken part of our car was supplied by the 
manufacturers in Turin, Italy, and jut 
in place without charge, and we were on 
our way rejoicing within three da\s. 
While waiting, we discovered the Op: ra 

House in this small city and attende: 4 
performance ‘of ‘‘The Tales of Ho'! 
man,’’ which was nearly as well gi 
as in New York. When we asked | 
they could give such a performance 
only charge from thirty-five to | 
cents for the choice seats, we lear 
that the city owned the building, m 
tained it, including an orchestra 
forty pieces, and the surrounding ; 
dens, lighted and heated it, and gay 
gratis to the visiting opera and th: 
rical companies, in consideration < 
nominal price being charged. Here 
highest form of dramatic and ope: 


(Continued on page 489.) 
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SPRIL TWENTY-FIFTH, 


Saar ane im 


A Stewart 


Speedometer 


BRARERRBARBERERH: 


adds immensely to 

the pleasure and 
safety of auto- 
mobiling 
The Stewart is the most 
efficient speed indicator 
manufactured. It never 
makes a mistake, never 
misses a second to the 
hour or an inch to the 
mile; others may cost 
more but they cannot do 
more. 


Four out of every five 
speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 


The plants that make the 
other 20 per cent haven’t 
the same facilities; have- 
n’t the same production; 
sotheycan’t manufacture 
as well or as cheaply. 
Stewart Speedometers 
are built the strongest 
and last the longest. 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
ing possible the use of slow mov- 
ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 


Speedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
Years 


Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can make the best 
speedometer at the 
lowest price. 


WRITE 
TODAY 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 





Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 


1892 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia KansasCity Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis London Paris 
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Motoring Days and Ways 
in Europe. 
‘Continued from 


page 455.) 


entertainment takes the place of the 
moving-picture, ten-twenty-thirty shows 
of our towns of twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. 

October was with us now 
west toward the 


, and south- 
Dolomites and Italian 
lakes we With gasoline 
forty-five cents a gallon, we found a 
vast difference in our garage bills as 
compared with the previous year, when 
we used from twenty-five to thirty-five 
gallons a day with our big car, as 
against from eight to fifteen gallons 
with our smallercar; and our tires wear- 
ing four times as long, which was prob- 
ably at least partly due to the larger car 
being overloaded and our not having 
been careful to keep sufficient pressure 
iu the tires. 

So many better pens than mine have 
described the Dolomites that I will only 
say, ‘‘Don’t miss them.’’ The pine- 
covered Black Forest, the snow-clad 
Alps have world-wide reputations: but 
the Dolomites are different. 
the air, the richly colored rock forma- 
tion, the well-watered valleys, all have 
a distinctiveness, a difference that is 
felt and appreciated, but cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in words. All the 
way via Lienz, Toblach, Cortina, Belo- 
rino, or wherever you wander among 
these giant, friendly peaks, there is a 
charm to make you linger. We were 
coming westward, mounting that high 
barrier between northern and southern 
Europe—the Alps and their passes. A 
pass in Europe need not deter any fairly 
reted automobile, for the climbs are 
gradual and the roads perfect. 

Last year we went over three 
the most picturegque of these passes 
the Mendel, just west of -Bozen, that 
starting place for many a splendid trip; 
the Tonale, and the Aprica, with the 
little town of Edolo tucked in between, 
conveniently, to spend the night. On 
the crest of the last, Aprica, we saw a 
long, narrow valley stretching for miles 
between two mountain ranges, with 
what looked to us like a lake abouta 
thousand feet below, extending as far as 
we could see. In another hour we had 


started. at 


The clouds, 


of 


| descended and were all day beneath what 


| proved to be 


| Lake 





a ‘‘fog lake,’’ and no one 
in the valley knew of that brilliant sun- 
shine we had left on the mountaintop 
early in the mornnig. 

The end of the valley brought us to 
Como, where all was changed-- 
green-blue water, large poplars, a clear 
atmosphere and semi-tropical vegeta- 
tien. Around Como, Luguano and Mag- 
giore lies another world—peculiarly 
Italian, inspiringly beautiful and suited 
so well to some temperaments that they 
say these are the ideal spots of Europe. 

From Italy to the home of our German 
friends, we chose the Saint Gotthard 
Pass, perhaps because it was the only one 
we had not traveled over—nor have we 
yet. We stopped for the night at the lit- 
tle town of Ariolo, about an hour and a 
half run from the summit, intending to go 
over early the next morning. That 
evening the proprietor of the charming 
little hotel at which we were staying 


asked if we would return for dinner the | 


next day, informing us that we could 
not reach the summit of the pass with 
our automobile, as there was nearly four 
feet of snow in the roaiway. Our only 


‘alternative was to go through the Saint 


cars, 


| Gotthard Tunnel, 
le ompany 


for which the railroad 
supplies automobile 
and we immediately telegraphed 


| to have one of those cars sent up from 


the valley on a night train 
| start early next morning. 


, 89 We might 
It was noon 


| before the car that was to carry our au- 





tomobile through the tunnel arrived, and 
no German or French or English elo- 
quence or money could get our car onto 


flat | 


one of the empty automobile cars stand- | 


ing by, nor could we get any informa- 
tion as to when ours would come, although 
freight trains were arriving about every 
half hour. Finally it did arrive, was 
put on a siding, 
aboard and we arranged to have it and 
a special passenger car put on the next 
freight. The passenger car was coupled 
to the rear end of the train and we got 
aboard, expecting the automobile car 
would be put on back of the passenger 
ear. Imagine our disgust when 
train moved off leaving the automobile 
ear behind. At the Swiss end of the 
tunnel we found a good restaurant, and 
by the time we had finished our lunch 


our automobile put! 


the | 


we saw a train arriving with our auto- | 
mobile, and it certainly looked good to! Brothers, New York bankers. 


le answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslic’ 


us standing out against the glacier back- 
ground. 

Down from these high mountains, we 
came to the end of the beautiful lake of 
the Four Forest Cantons, otherwise 
called Lucerne. The arm we passed 
through has the association of William 
Tell and the brave mountaineers who 
fought everywhere for others and kept 
their own little country intact—the 
playground of the world. 

Lucerne, Basil and Freiburg-in-Baden 
ended our tour for the season, and the 
faithful, economical, beautiful little 
Lancia awaits us in Freiburg to explore 
new lands this summer 


How To Tour Europe. 
(Continued from page 482.) 
pay for your international license, your 
numbers and pay the small fees charged 
by each country you visit. 

I would like, at this point, to tell what 
I call the ideal trip for the kind of party 
I have been describing. You will plan 
on leaving home about the first of June; 
you will take one of the great ships 
either at Boston or New York. Your 
first stop will be for about six hours at 
the Azore Islands; you will then sail 
southeast to Madeira for a like stop; 
then northeast to Gibraltar for a half- 
day stop, take a drive around the city, 
and go across the neutral ground into 
Spain. The next stop will be at Algiers, 
on the north coast of Africa; you will 
only have a few hours here, and then on 
to Naples. 

Why do I suggest this route? In the 
first place, you will land in Naples just 
in the beginning of harvest and find 
splendid weather. You will go to Pom- 
peii, take the Amalfa Drive, spend only 
a few days in and around Naples, get- 
ting your automobile acquainted with 
the foreign roads and getting your bear- 
ings, so to speak. As your water trip 
has taken thirteen days of your three 
months, you deduct the days it will take 
you to drive 4,500 miles at an average 
of 150 miles per day. You ean then 
plan on how many days you will have to 
spend in the principal cities, and can 
divide these days to your liking. 


You will go north to Rome, then to| 


Florence, to Venice, through the Italian 
lake district into Switzerland, crossing 
the Alps 


Lucerne, then over the Burnig Pass to 


Interlaken, then to Grindelwald and 
Louterbrunen, back to Interlaken and 
Lucerne, then north into Germany 


through the Black Forest, Heidelberg 
and Baden Baden, thence to Mayence, 
and the never-to-be-forgotten hundred- 


over Saint Gotthard Pass to} 


| 


mile drive down the Rhine to Cologne. | 


From Cologne you will pass up through 
the western part of Germany into Hol- 
land, to Amsterdam, down 
Brussels and The Hague, and on down 
to Paris. From Paris you will go south 
through the beautiful chateau country to 
La Mons, to Rouen and Boulogne, cross 
the English Channel! to Folkestone, then 
proceed to London. From London you 
will drive up through the Shakespeare 
country, north into Scotland, to Edin- 
burgh, north to Aberdeen and around to 
the west coast through the wonderful 
highland and lake country made familiar 
by Sir Walter Scott; back to Glasgow, 
and south to Stranrear. Crossing the 
Irish channel to Larne, Ireland, you can 
start north and almost circle the island 
and load back for England at Dublin. 
Cross to Holyhead, and have a delight- 
ful drive of a hundred and twenty-five 
miles to Birkenhead ferry, then cross 
the Mersey River to Liverpool, turn 
your automobile over to the American 


through | 


Express Company and take ship back to | 


New York or Boston. 

By this time you are anxious to hear 
the probable expense. Tota! expense 
for the automobile, including $50 al- 
lowed for anew tire in case of accident, 
$600; and if you live east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, $100 less. The auto- 
mobile expense is not included in the 
following personal expenses. If there 
are four or five in your party, it will be 
about $525 for each person. This does 
not include money you will wish to 
spend shopping and for the purchase of 
articles to bring home. 
by the above that it is not an impossible 
thing for the man of moderate means to 
take his family and tour Europe. 

I would suggest vou select a code and 
leave a copy at home and take a copy 
with you and cable home every Saturday 
nimht. This will not be exnensive and 
will be a great comfort to those left at 
home. I used the code of the Kountze 


s Weekly.” 


You will see | 
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Good 
tools 


No KNSDz 
Price $1.75 


garden. 


Begin right — use 
Keen Kutter Gar- 
den tools because 
‘ ue give perfect 
lasting ser- 





pry 


KEEN KUTTER 
Garden Tools 


are made of fine 
quality steel that 
guarantees lasting 


service. 


Whether you desire 
a trowel or a lawn 
mower, a spading 
fork or a hand 
weeder, be certain 
they bear the fa- 
mous Keen Kutter 


trade mark. 


The same broad guar- 
antee, that the dealer will 
give your money backif the 
tools are imperfect, covers 
garden tools as well as 

cutlery, house- 











No. K# Price $1.50 Per Set 


are as | 
necessary 
as good soil 

nd good 


seed in making 


= 


products. 











i Trade Ma-* 
H Bagiteres. 
i Ifnotat por 
; deale 
; write = 
SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
rhe Inc. 
. o 






























Price 40.50 | 











No KNDHI6 
Price $11.00 








No. K50 
Price $0 





hold 
tools 
anda// | 
other) 
Keen 
Kutter |) 


“The Recol- 
lection of 
Quality Re- 
mains Long 
After the 
Price is 
Forgotten.’’ 


E.C.£:_mons 





New York 
U.S. 
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We execute orders for any num- 
ber of shares of stock, thus permit- 
ting the man who usually buvs 100 
share lots to diversify his invest- 


ments and to average his costs. 











Add Your Profits kind in th 
To Your Principal 


| 
Have you studied the securities you J a Ny p eC S 


hold so that your money will be 


vested not only in the safest securitie 


Supposing in the past you had bought 


a stock selling at $100 a share and pay 
NOTICE. —Subscribers to Les.iize’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
price of the stock has advanced to $150 | full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
q@, | num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
. a is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,’’ entitling 
Supposing you sell this at $150, making | them to the early delivery of their papers and t&« 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
Fa, 4 ‘te questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and. ir 
50%, and take this $150 and invest it in | emergencies, to anawer by mail or telegraph. Pre« 
a stock that will vield 5% or 6%. vou are ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Je : Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
not only taking advantage of the in-| through any subscription agency No additional 
crease in the value of the stock vou | C?@ree is made for answering questions, and all com- 
: munications are treated confidentially A two-cent 
originally bought, but are putting this | postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 


the 


ing a dividend of 5% Supposing 
ashare, it wouldthen only yield you 3 


a profit of $50 on your investment, o1 





back into another stock that will bring | “m™mes.@ personal reply is necessary All inquiries 
‘ should be addressed to “ Jasper.”’ Financial Editor, 
youa larger income LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Each week we issue a special letter dealir YOUNG man, writing from Min- 
with some one particular stock. Write for neapolis, tells me that he has 


to-day. been self-supporting since he 


was twelve years of age; that now, at 
O twenty-two, he is aclerk in a grocery 
New York Stock store, receiving fourteen dollars a week ; 


Members of [ New York Cotton | Exchange (that he is unmarried and has saved al- 











47 Exchange Place New York |™ost a thousand dollars with which he 
desires to speculate. He says that he 
———— = has read in the newspapers of Wall 


= = 
Street clerks and office-boys who, with 
Investors a few hundred dollars, have accumulated 
many thousands by speculation., He 
Wanting to buy Listed Stocks or feels that if they have done it he can. 
Bonds for investment and are not He wants me to tell him how. 

prepared to pay in full for them can It is not unusual for me to receive let- 

arrange with us to have them car 4 : ‘ 
at amo oeeeinable maria ters of this character. I have one from 
‘ a school teacher, a young lady in Bos- 
Correspondence 1s solicited ton, who also is self-supporting and 
WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. whose savings amount to $150. She 
Members New York Stock Exchange feels that the four per cent. she is get- 
45 Wall Street New York ting from the bank ought to be increased 
and is ready to speculate if that will 
open the way for a handsome profit. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS | The desire to accumulate is natural and 


We issue a Booklet in a sense commendable, especially if 
Advantages of Fractional Lot one is self-supporting and has in view | 
Trading | only the accumulation of a sufficient | 

Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities surplus to provide in a moderate way 


for his or her support. 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. | It is true that office-boys in Wall 


(MEMSERS N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE) Street sometimes, during a protracted 
; - ¥. Cory ; -° . 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y bull movement, turn a few hundred dol- 


884 Columbus Ave. ; p | 
aS —————— \lars into many thousands. It is also 
true that usually they lose it all where 


they made it and almost as quickly. 
Se aenky? i@ | There is no royal road to wealth, and 








‘ there is no easier road to poverty than | 
Every mail puts your question squarely to (| through the highway of speculation or 
us. It is our business first to study your in- gambling. Yet people will speculate as | 


vestment problem and then to select from 
the entire market securities best for your 


|long as the human mind is constituted | 
| as it is. 








funds - no matter whether theamountavail- x ; i | 
able be $100 or $10,000 for investment. The prudent investor is willing to 
To serve you intelligently your first wait twenty or twenty-five years to have 
letter should be explicit. When you | his money doubled. It does not double | 
write ask for all at once, but it will more than double | 
“‘Investment Insurance,” |g jin that time if he will put it out at four | 

a little book that fully explains big or five per cent. interest, and much | 
investment problems clearly. ~ wot + amg A oc per a . is ne 
| that his capital earns this. works | 

Gzoace H. Burr & Co. | while the investor is asleep. It pays | 
< -aan—Boston—Philadelphia— St. Louis |him for the use of his money regularly 
San Francisco — Seattle every three or six months or every year, 

ao ses | ond he keeps the money meanwhile— 





that is, he keeps the securities that the 
money buys, and they pay him interest. 
He can sell them at any time if they | 
are well selected. If he does not spend | 


INVESTMENTS the income or the earnings, he will find | 


Are the only kind we offer. We} that he has doubled his money in less 
sell no speculative securities of ¢ 

any kind—nothing but high- | an twenty years. 

— ie | The main point is to buy securities | 
Municipal Bonds worth buying and to pay no attention to | 


Many of them Tax-Free |anything that offers extraordinary and, 


The same kind which the U.S. Gov'm't ; _<e ; Ts 
Site semis ebessuaig ter 1 might say, impossible profits. Can-| 


Bank ° vassers will tell you that the purchasers 
_Pestal | ttn papesiis | of the original Bell Telephone stock re- 
Banks pay, these 4h to 5% alized enormously on their investment. 
pte espana But this happens once in a lifetime. 


. , gt ay 8 are There is not one chance in a thousand 
New First Nat'l Bank. Dept. 8_ Columbus. 0-9 | fr a man to repeat such a lucky stroke. 





















In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’ 


John Muir &(0 4 * 
Odd Lots | : 
7 





LESLIE'S WEEKLY 














Send for Circular B, “*ODD LOTS” 
. GEORGE J. GOULD SAMUEL T. BODINE, P, E. HATCH 
Members New York Stock Exchange | Who has been elected a di Lately elected President of the President of the National Bank 
7 LOADW _ NEW ae) 4 rector of the Guaranty Trust United Gas Improvement Com of Long Beach, Cal., and of the 
71 BR Al AY ’ E Y RK Company of New pany of Philadelphia, one of Long Beach Chamber of 
York the greatest corporations of its Commerc: 


« world 


Hints to 


but those which show you the best re 
turn on your money O I } eC \ cooaal I } ' a 
' 


But there is not one chance ina thou- 
sand that he will lose his money if he | 
buys investment securities such as at- 
tract men of wealth, bankers and trus- 
tees of great estates. 

The legitimate advertisers, in papers | 
of high class, that promise reasonable | 
returns in first-class securities, mort- 
gages on real estate in our large cities, 
investments in municipal, State, county 
and other bonds of this character, offer 
attractive propositions. It will be ob- 
served that they never make extravagant 
promises. If they did, they would be 
under suspicion. In these days, bonds 
in denominations of $100 can be readily 
purchased and shares of stock can be had 
at from $50 up, in the dividend class. 

If my readers want to speculate rather 
than to invest, let them buy the cheaper 
stocks dealt in on the exchanges from 
day to day and that have a reputation to 
maintain. As to the time to buy, that 
is a matterof judgment. Some think it 
is guesswork. It is not. The most 
successful speculators in Wall Street 
have been found among the bright, 
smart, keen-witted men who came to 
New York from country towns. In 
these days of cheap newspapers, well- 
edited weekly and monthly publications, | 
any observant man and woman can have 
an appreciation of values and learn the 
fundamental principles of trade which, 
after all, govern prices in Wall Street. 


K., Charleston, S. C.: Ido not recommend 
the purt hase of the Boston stocks offered you 
by the New York firm. 

K., Columbus, Wis.: The proposed assess 
ment on Allis-Chalmers is heavy, and if you 
pay it you speculate on business possibilities. 

P., Brooklyn, N. Y.: TI can obtain no infor 
mation regarding the gold mining company in 
\laska, and I do not know where you could 
sell its stock. 

P., Brooklyn: I would not. sacrifice the 
\merican Ice stock. It earned 4 per cent. last 
year, and, compared with other industrials, 
it is cheap. 

D., Dubuque, Ia.: T have no facts regarding 
the mining company in Colorado. I would 
advise you to be very careful about investing 
in its stock, 

S., Mount Holly, N. J.: [think well of each of 
the companies regarding which you write. The 
purchase of their stocks would be a business 
man’s investment. 

M., Johnstown, N. Y.: Southern Pacific 
stock is considered a good investment security. 
Some of the bonds advertised by reputable con 
cerns are also attractive. 

De L., New York: The company has yet to 
prove its capacity to earn dividends and it 
would be safer to put your money in securities 
already yielding fair returns. 

B., Fort Scott, Kansas: S. W. Straus & Co., of 
Chicago, is a firm of good standing and has 
been conducting a successful business in real 
estate securities for many years. 

G., New York: The Illinois Steel Company 
is a subsidiary of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
and its new bonds are guaranteed by the U. 
S. Steel Corporation. 


489 Fifth Avenue 





Safe “Sixes” 


6% Bonds secured by New York Real 
Estate with $500 in NET Assets tor 


every $100 Bond issued. 


1—-SAFETY OF PRINCIPAI 
2A DEFINITE FIXED INCOM! 


‘ Al ) 
‘ 
at 

1 DE } / ‘ 
t 16 years’ 
t at ’ 
ba 1 
it N y ' 
ir 

Bonds at par in denominations f Si0o 
multiples of same to mature m ten vernr 
Write for Circular 1s 


New York Realty Owners 


Resources - - $3,500,000 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 


New York 





Inauguration 
of P-a-y-e Mabe cars to 

be operatec abroac 
Cars Abroad ‘iter 





Che first Pay-As 


service in Gates- 
head, England, next May. 4 The Brit- 
ish Electric Traction Co. (controlling 
37 tramear lines) is the pioneer Euro- 
pean P-A-Y-E licensee. ‘This isthe 
thin end of the wedge. @ A few years 
ago, the parent American Company 
had but a single pioneer licensee. @ To- 
day it has passed the “century” mark. 
@ The growth abroad promises to be 
more rapid than at home. @ The ear 
ings of the International P-A-Y-} 
lramear Co., Ltd., should outstrip 
those of its American parent. @ There’s 
areason. @ In fact there are several 
reasons, Clearly stated in Circular P. E. 
No. 72, which also sets forth YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY to share in the 
profits of the International Company 
@ Send foracopy. 4 It is worth your 
while. 


Carlisle & Company 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


74 Broadway New York 

















Every Investor 


Whether individual or institution 
should become acquainted with 


Public Service Corporation 
Securities 


This field of investment is comparatively 
new but is experiencing tremendous growth. 
By using good judgment in your choice or by 
securing the advice of reliable houses which 
deal in the securities of substantial and well 
managed Public Service Corporations, you 
will not only be able to obtain a liberal rate 
of yield on your money, but will often be 
able to secure exceptional profit. 


A_BOOKLET on 
Public Service Corporations 
giving condensedofficial information and statistics 
regarding a very large proportion of the Public Ser- 
vice Corporations of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, is now about ready for distribution and 
may be had without charge, on application to 
Bankers or Brokers who deal in this class of invest- 
ments, or may be obtained by sending 44 cents in 
stamps or coin to the publishers. 

* ¢ Compiled in collaboration with ) 


\ The Financial World, N. Y 
THE FINANCIAL PRESS, Publishers 
124 Front Street New York City 















Special Letters on 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR 
U. S. LIGHT & HEATING 


| ERIE RAILROAD 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 


SLATTERY & CO. 


DEALERS IN STOCKS AND BonpDs 


Est.1908 40 Exchange Piace, New York 

















L., Hot Springs, Ark.: I have no report of | 
the condition or prospects of the oil company | 


you mention, but the fact that it is levying its 
second assessment on stockholders does not 
commend it to the investor. 


W., Boston, Mass.: I know nothing of the | 


slate company which you name, but would 
advise you not to buy any of its stock until 
you have made a thorough investigation of its 
property and of its management. 

E. S., Chicago: In case of a boom in the 
stock market, the low-priced railroad stocks 
might participate in the general advance. 
That at present appears to be your only chance 
of recovering your loss. : 

(Continued on page 491.) 








Conservative Investment. 


We offer for conservative investment a high 
grade industrial Preferred stock to net 6% in 
an old established company commanding large 
markets for its specialty at home and abroad 

Under the most able management. ‘Preced- 
ed by no prior lien of any kind. Net earnings 
equal to more than four times the Preferred 
Share dividend. 

We recommend these Preferred Shares as a 
perfectly safe investment suitable not only 
for the private investor but for trust funds 
as well. 

Circular and full particulars on request. 


TURNER, TUCKER & CO. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
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Pay 
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Bills 
with 





AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


“ 
Many travelers use A.B.A.” 
Cheques topay shopping bills 
as well as for hotel bills, railroad 
tickets, and other traveling expenses. 
Merchants, hotel people, and others 
who deal with travelers, understand 
that “A. B.A.” Cheques are safe to 
accept because they identify the 
holder and are good for full value 
at bank. 
“A. B. A.” Cheques (issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100) are the best form 
of travel funds. Their many ad- 
vantages are fully described in a 
booklet, “The International Tour- 
ists’ Credit,” which also contains 
much other interesting and valu- 
able information for travelers. 
Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
Street. New York, for the booklet and for 
information as to where you can obtain 
“ A.B.A.” Cheques in your vicinity. 





Bank 
sicrggnTH STATE 








{guy THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER! 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 490.) 


M., Lowell, Mass.: That wireless company’s 

tock has little or no value. 

H. O. W.: The certificates thus far have not 
paid very large dividends, and what the great 
corporation may yet do in the matter is wholly 
cr mje cture. 

J., Santiago, Calif.: You had better put your 
$50 in a savings bank than to buy the cheap 
stocks of oil companies that have not as yet 
developed into dividend payers. 

L., Seattle, and S., Trenton, N. J.: The gen- 
eral impression is that an assessment of at least 
$10 will be levied on Wabash Com., and for 
that reason I cannot advise you to buy it. 

H., Newton, Mass.: The stock of a fire in- 
surance company just being organized and 
which has not had its earning capacity tested 
must be purely speculative, no matter how 
prominent its promoters may be. 

B., Boston, Mass.: The company is appar- 
ently still in the promotion stage and has not 
begun to earn dividends. Its prospects, there- 
fore, are not certain, and I cannot tell whether 
you have invested wisely or not. 

V., Garyville, La.: I have no information 
regarding the concerns specified in your letter. 
You should be able to invest your money in 
securities of enterprises that are nearer home, 
and which you can more easily investigate. 

R., Milwaukee, Wis.: The operation of so 
large a tract of land would require much agri- 
cultural knowledge and good business capa- 
city. The enterprise is necessarily speculative, 
amd the promise of a fixed dividend on invest- 
ments looks premature. 

Y., West Kingston, R. I.: Neither of the rail- 
roads you mention pays a dividend on its 
common stock, and though those securities 
may.be a purchase for a long hold, it would be 
better for you to buy something which is 
already paying dividends. 

Traction, Portland, Me.: The P-A-Y-E cars 
are a succéss wherever they are used. The 
Pfd. stock of the company pays a dividend. 
You can get all the facts by writing to Carlisle 
& Co., 74 Broadway, New York, for their 
“Circular P. E. No. 72.” 

G., Philadelphia: The committee appears to 
be making an effort to protect the interests of 
those who purchased the company’s bonds. 
Before you assign your holdings to the com- 
mittee, you might write for references to the 
parties named in one of the printed circulars. 

Safety, Poultney, Vt.: Many municipal 
bonds pay more than savings bank interest, and 
there is scarcely a safer investment than some 
of these. You can learn much about such bonds 
by writing for a free circular to the New First 
National Bank, Department H., Columbus, O. 

S., Harpersburg, W. Va.: There is plenty of 
good land in Texas, but whether the party 
operating near San Antonio is reliable or wheth- 
er the prices asked are reasonable, I cannot 
tell. You might write to the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas. 

L., Detroit, Mich.: Your contract for the 
purchase of the lots seems to be in proper shape 
and binding. If you wish to withdraw from 
it, the company’s offer to let you pay for just 


|}ments, that can be arranged. 


| American Beet Sugar and U. S. Light and Heat 
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one lot appears fair. I know nothing of the 
reliability of the company or of the value of 
its land. } 

S., Spokane, Wash.: 1. The stock has not | 
kept pace with other copper stocks during the 
recent rise, probably because of the estimated 
limited life of the ore supply. 2. With the 
coming revival of business, Air Brake should 
do well, and be a purchase at the price you 
mention. 

Credit, Springfield, Mass.: It is better to pay | 
in full for stocks or bonds if you can, but if 
you wish to buy them on margin or on instal 
Walston H 
Brown & Bros., 45 Wall Street, New York, will 
answer any inquiry along this line sent to 
them by my readers. 

Inquirer, Mobile, Ala.: Space will not per 
mit me to answer so many questions about 


ing. You can get full details by writing to 
Slattery & Co., 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
who issue special letters on these two stocks, 
and also on Erie Railroad securities. 

P. S., St. Louis: Your question is am 
biguous. If you wish to know where to pur 
chase the stock, you can apply to any local 
broker of good standing. If you wish to 
know whether the purchase is advisable, | 
answer that the stock pays no dividends. Con 
sult your broker on that point also. 

Variety, Trenton, N. J.: Of course, it is 
better not to put all your eggs in one basket, 
but to diversify your purchases of securities. 
“Investment Insurance,” a booklet which will 
be sent to you on request by George H. Burr 
& Co., 41 Wall Street, New York, will help you 
to make up your mind in the matter. 

T., Arlington, N. J., and Fire Insurance 
Stock: If the fire insurance company you men 
tion could pay 12 per cent. on its stock, as it 
claims, it would have no difficulty in selling 
all its shares to any capitalist, and would not 
need to advertise. Concerns that promise 
enormous returns should be approached with 
caution. 

Investor, Toledo: With the few hundred dol- | 
lars you have saved, you could make a begin 
ning in the purchase of stocks and bonds. You 
can buy as low as one share and one bond. For 
detailed information on this subject write to} 
John Muir & Co., 71 Broadway, New York, for | 
their circular “Odd Lot Investments.”’ It will 
be sent without charge if you mention Jasper. 

M., New Brighton, S. I.: The copper com 
pany you name, experts estimate, has a supply 
of ore for only a limited number of years, so 
that even with the rise in the price of copper, 
no great advance can be looked for in the price 
of its shares, based on the ore body alone. The 
company owns a railway 140 miles long which 
produces a fair net revenue. 

H., Burlington, Vt.: 1. The foreign tobacco 
company has strong men at the head of it, and 
with proper management its prospects should 
be good. 2. I cannot advise you as to the cem 
ent company, whose stock is not listed. 3. 
The telegraph and telephone company is not as 
yet paying dividends, so that the purchase of 
its stock would be a speculation. 

Enterprise, Scranton, Pa.: You are mistaken | 
in thinking that brokers will handle only big 
lots of stock. Small lots can be purchased 
either outright or on a margin. A booklet on 
“The Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading” 
will be sent free of charge by J. F. Pierson, Jr., 
& Co., 74 Broadway, New York, to any of my 
readers who will apply for it. 

Specialty, Buffalo, N. Y.: Before purchas 
ing stocks or bonds you should acquire all the 
information possible regarding different issues. 
Most brokers send out letters of information 
to their customers. Points on high grade 
securities are given in special letters issued by 
Alexander & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York. This firm deals in small as well as 
large lots. 

Standard, Hartford, Conn.: Bonds issued by 
reputable companies on well-located real estate 
which is steadily advancing in value are re 
garded as attractive investments. A 6 per 
cent. bond in denominations of $100 and up- 
ward is issued by New York Realty Owners, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. This company 
has been in business for sixteen years. Write 
toit for its “Circular 18,” which gives detailed 
information on the subject. 

S., Red Bluff, Calif.: I have no report re- 
garding the company, but the facts which you 
state make me doubtful. You paid $2 per 
share for your stock, and now you are offered 
less than $1.50, not in cash, but in debenture 
notes of whose value you cannot be sure. 
Since the company has been sold to another 
corporation, there may be nothing else to do 
than to accept the offer made you. 

Service, Tampa, Fla.: Public service corpo- 
ration securities are undoubtedly growing in 
favor, but one should exercise judgment in 
selecting them for investment. A booklet on 
public service corporations has been prepared, 
and it can be obtained without charge by ap- 
plying to bankers and brokers who deal in this 
kind of investments, or it can be secured by 
sending 44c. in stamps or coin to the Financial 
Press, Publishers, 124 Front Street, New York 
City. 

Traveler, Wheeling, W. Va.: It would be 
unwise to carry so much actual cash with you. 
The safest way for a traveler to carry money 
is in the form of Travelers’ Checks, issued by 
the American Bankers Association. These can 
be had at any bank and can be used anywhere. 
If they are lost, no one else can use them. The 
checks are popular with travelers because they 
identify the latter in any strange place. Write 
to the Bankers Trust Co., Wall Street, New 
New York, for a free booklet on the subject. 


New York, April 18, 1912. 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator; oil lamps, tools and horn 


Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears 


Four cylinder motor, 344 inch bore x 5% inch stroke 


Bosch magneto; 106-inch wheel base; $2 x 3% inch tires. Color, Standard Hupmobile blue. Roadster, $900 


The deeper you go into detail the 
greater will grow your regard 


It is true of any car, of course, that 
the inside—not the outside—estab- 
lishes its value. 

But this is particularly true of the Hup- 
mobile; because, the moment you 
begin to inspect the chassis, you find 
workmanship uncommon at the price. 

Your good opinion of the car will in- 
crease in proportion to the care with 
which you study its parts. 

Let the dealer devote several minutes, 
for instance, to the motor alone. 


Learn how much the long-stroke in- 
tensifies the pulling power. 

See how faithfully Mr. Nelson has fol- 
lowed the finest foreign practice in 
the ratio of bore to stroke. 

If you drive the car, and see its pulling 
power triumph, at slow speed, over 
sand or mud that would stall a 
motor of ordinary 
bore and stroke, 
you'll need no 
further demon- 
stration, 


—_ 


earn to appreciate, 
in theory, before 
you prove it in 
practice, the econ- 


this excess power 
is secured, 








Runabout, $750 
omy with which F. O. B, Detroit, including equipment of top, gas 


lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and 
horn. 4 cylinders, 20h. p., 
magneto. Roadster, 110-inch wheel base, $850. 


Study the oiling system—in itself a 
type of the highest ingenuity and 
efficiency — which distributes oil 
when, where and as it is needed, with 
absolutely unfailing certainty, to the 
unit power plant. 

Let the dealer explain why it is such an 
advantage to have the cylinders cast 
en bloc—how the valves (at the side) 
are dust and dirt proof, 

How the common liability to crankshaft 
strains is avoided by three generous 
crankshaft bearings instead of two. 


Why Hupmobile carburetion is_almost 
unbelievably reliable—how it insures 
correct mixtures at all speeds and 
under all loads, without adjustments 


Study it at first-hand. Familiarize 
yourself with its good points. 

You'll realize then what renders the 
price extraordi 
nary —or, to be 
more precise, how 
great is the value 
you get in the 
Hupmobileat that 
price 

And you'll realize 
the futility of hop- 
ing to find another 
car which shows 


sliding gears, Bosch 
up equally well. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1263 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Advertising of Advertising—A Series of Weekly Talks—No. 16. 





The Constant 


Reminder 


E NEED to be re- 
minded of things we 
need—hence advertis- 


ing. Advertising is more than a 
reminder—our protection too, 
lies in it. 
With forgetfulness comes 
lack of discrimination, con- 


It is easy to forget. 


fusion—the opportunity for the maker of the 
*‘Just as Good’”’ to take advantage of you. 


Without being constantly reminded the keenest mind 


forgets. 
Proof of this—nineteen 


persons out of twenty fail 


on a challenge to recall the members of Roosevelt's 


last Cabinet. 


Think of it, just three years ago these names were 


almost household words. 





Indeed, how many can 
tell who first constituted 
Taft’s Cabinet ? Can you? 


Uta Ni fica e 





Picture Offer - attrac- 





ive pic- 
ture, suitable for framing, will be 
sent, postage paid, to each person 
who furnishes information called 
for in coupon. 











ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 

Advertising Director, 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

I will give you a list of advertised 
goods used daily in my home. You are 
to supply a blank form and send me a pic- 
ture suitable for framing. 


Name..... 


nas cinsinaniituinicacnctecianasetabaetnempeninncabiediae 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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A Hint to the Homeless 222.2222 2° 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


ind M 


Lildren 
the Country, 


taking their CI 
light in 


Men are leaving 

the City’s Streets, and 
out into the Clear Sun- 
where they will be as 





My Friend—Do you remember the Home Healthy and Happy as You were in your Boy 
of Your Boyhood—in the Country? Most hood Home 
City Men cere Born in the Country, and How about You, My Friend? Why don’t 
most of their Children’s hildren ll be You give your Boy and Girl a Square Deal 
Born in the Country, and the Reasons are and an Even Chance? You ought to Try and 
Many and Obvious If you were born in give Them a Rea/ Home, and You ought to 
e Country, You will never Forget the Old start NOW And I would Further advise you 





me It was just a simple, unpretentious get a Home in the Rain Belt of Gulf Coast 
House, set about with big trees, with circling Texas, where you can grow Three big Crops 
meadows and fields rich with the promise of a Year on the same Soil, without Irrigation or 
harvest Fertilization. 

Inside the House was the Table spread I believe you could save Thirty-three Cents 
with snowy linen, the | restful Beds, the a Day if You tried. I know you would 
id Open Fireplace, the old Family Try if you Realized that our Growers of 
Bible, holding the sir annals ¢ the Figs, Strawberries, and Early Vegetables clear 
I and the Heart and Conscience of the a net profit of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men 
H And when you came Home from the have Realized more than $1,000 an Acre 
Fi there was always assurance of good growing oranges in our Country. Remem 
I gs to Eat when You ber that our Early Vege- 





Put your feet under 
Father’s Table,’’ for 
Mother was There to See 
to That. 

In those days Father 
you The Great- 
est Man in all the World 
and you still revere him 
as A Grand Old Man. 
He was just a plain 
farmer, a simple, up- 
right man, with no 
Mortgage on his Roof, 
no Lien on his Growing 
Crops, Master of His 
Land, and Master of 
Himself. 

I suppose 
ask Yourself 
didn’t stick to 
Home, with its 
ance of Peace and 
Plenty. I Know Why 
It was the Call of the 
City. lt Lured You 
and Fooled You, just 
as it has thousands of 
your Fellows. You have 
long since learned that 
your Progress in the 
City was more apparent 
than Real; 


was to 


You often 
why You 
the Old 


assur- 


getting on. 
And s0, 
that 


To-day, 
Tugs at Your 


of the Country. 
Old and Ever New, 
& 

Please send 


With Ten Acres.’’ 


there 
Heartstrings and makes 
You Resolve for the Future. It is 
It is a Call 


me your book 





Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 


but never 


is Another 


that is 


April 25th issue Leslie’s Weekly 


that You are Like the Slave on the 
Treadmill—always striving, 


really 
Call 
the Call 


Ever 
and it is Growing every 


““Independence 


that of 


California or Florida 


tables get to Northern 
Markets in Mid-Winter 
and Early Spring when 


they Command Top 
Prices. 
What would You 


think of a little Town 
of about 1,200 
situated near our ae 
where they ship on an 
average of $400, 000 
worth of Fruit, Vege- 
tubles, Poultry, Eggs, 
etc., a Year? During 
1910 this Community 
shipped nearly $100,000 
worth of Strawberries 
alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of three Good Rail 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantage of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so 
that our Freight Rates are 
cut Practically in Half. 
The Climate is extremely 


People | of local polities. 


| 


Healthful and Superior to | 


Winter and Sum- 


mer—owing to the constant Gulf Breeze 


Our Contract embodies Life and Accident In- 


surance, and should Yo 


Disabled, Your Family, 


u die, or become totally 
or anyone else You name, 


will get the Farm—without the Payment of 
another Penny. We will absolutely Refund 
Your Money if you should be Dissatisfied, 


according to the Terms 


Write for Our Free Book. 


the first 
Address, plainly 
Texas-Gulf 


space in 
and 
to the 
Peoples Gas 
it carefully, 
Judgment. 


and 


column with Your 


Building, 
then use Your 


of our Guarantee. 

Fill out the blank 
Name 

mail it 

1371 

Read 

Good 


written, and 
Realty Company, 
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Don’t pare it. 
moves the top layers. 
And that form of home surgery is 
dangerous. Aslip of the blade means 


infection. 
poison, sometimes. 


- 


And that means blood 


A chemist has discovered a way to 


end corns. 


This discovery is em- 


bodied in our B & B wax—the heart 


of a Blue-jay plaster. 


Apply this little plaster and the 


pain ends at once. 


Then this B & B 
wax gently loosens the corn. 


In two 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. 


Be Sensible 
With That Corn 


That merely re- days the whole corn, 


comes out. 

No pain, no sore- 
ness. You complete- 
ly forget the corn. 

There is no other 
way to do this. 
That is why Blue- 
jay is the only treat- 
ment used by folks 
who know. 

It has removed al- 
ready fifty million 
corns. Let it deal 
with yours, 


It loosens the corn. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


root and all, 














Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent 
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sate’s made. 
county 150 per cent profit. 
free with first order. 


U. S. MOP Co. 





One man's orders $2600 one month 
a in Pa. made $9.00 in 21-2 hours 
“Called at 20 homes; made 19 sales."’ 
‘Sold 131 in 2 days.’* No Talking Necessary—it sells itself, Show 
We want Agents. General Agents. Managers in every 
No investment required, 
Valuable booklet Free. Write to-day. 


1542 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


A, BE. Martin 
G. W. Hanby. N. Y.. 


-- profit $1650. 


Mich.. 
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ask 
worth 85000 a year. 


pendent, always have money in a 


ance and pleasant position selling 


great labor saving Invention. 


Ber cee 


Experience not necessary 
Honesty and willing- 
ness to work is all we 
We will give you an appointment 
You cau be inde 










bund- 


turns 
crark wrings 
oat every drop 
of water. Mop- 
ping is nowa 
pleasure. 








The Truth About Labor in the 
Steel Mills. 
(Continued from page 475.) 
are first class. It is a ‘‘dry’’ borough, 


no liquor selling being permitted; 
water system is of the best; 
fine municipal building, and among the 


features of this is a hall which is open 


to residents free of charge, even for 
private parties, with heat, light and all 
conveniences of such a place. Munhall, 


in fact, is a model town, and workers in 
the mills make up _ its’ population 
largely. The company houses here are 
in such demand that long lists of em- 
ployes wait to get into them. 

Clairton, on a series of hills overlook- 
the Peter Creek valley on the one 
and the valley of the Monongahela 
on the other, is another new town in 
which the company is interested, with 
many features that Munhall boasts. In 
Duquesne, a much larger town, Superin- 
tendent H. D. Williams, of the Carnegie 
plant, the better citizens, 
has eliminated many of the bad features 
Mr. Williams began 
work as a carbon boy at the Cambria 
Works, Johnstown, Pa., and labored in 
the Homestead mills on his way up- 
ward. 

Munhall is the only no-license town 
in the Pittsburgh steel district, but 
there seems to be no greater number of 
saloons in the towns where licenses are 
than there are in other manu- 
facturing towns of relative size. With 
a population of 18,713, Homestead has 
fifty-five places where liquor is sold. 
Dr. Oeffner, an active member of the 
Homestead board of health, told me that 
more than half of the saloons there were 
verging on bankruptcy. During the 
entire period of my investigation in 
this district, | saw but a single drunken 
man on the street or elsewhere. 

In the work of making steel in its 
varied forms on the scale of the Car- 
negie Company, with its tens of thou- 
sands of men, there must inevitably be 
casualties, a percentage of which is due 
to lack of skill or carelessness, while an- 
other percentage is due to accident pure 
and simple. Every precaution seems 
to have been taken at all the plants 
against accident; and when accidents 
occur, every scientific aid is rendered. 

Among the preventive means, machin- 
ery which many employers use as it comes 
from the manufacturers is here made 
more safe by protecting devices, and the 
men are educated by signs of warning in 
places where ordinarily they would pay 
no attention to their own safety. The 
word ‘‘Danger!’’ in all the tongues 
spoken in the mills, warns wherever 
langer may be encountered. And where 
a terse and graphic explanation of the 
slement of danger or the thing to be 
avoided is needed, that is also displayed. 
3eyond this, safety and sanitary com- 
mittees are organized throughout the 
mills. 

The perfection of a surgical organiza- 


j ry 
ing 


side 


assisted by 


issued 


| tion by a large corporation depends upon 
the co-operation of its employes and a| 





|or surgical. 
| 


system of practical education, although 
the installation of any system intended 


the 
there is a 





| writer with 
| Write for Booklet 11. 


to benefit meets the same problem in a| 


less pronounced degree. The surgical 
department of the Carnegie Company 
has few parallels, if it has any parallel, 
in the industrial world. In its develop- 
ment it was found necessary to educate 
the workman by circulars and booklets, 
with letters of instruction written in 
seven different languages. It is the plan 
that every case, no matter how trifling, 
shall have thorough treatment, medical 
Now, even when a work- 


|}man gets a cinder or some substance in 


his eye—something that may happen to 
anybody in any environment—he is sent 


| to the doctor. 
On the happening of an accident, in a| 





case where no ambulance is required, the 
injured man gets a foreman’s card, 
which is an official order on the doctor 
to render proper attention. If the 
injury is so serious that the patient 
must be taken to his home or to the hos- 
pital, the ambulance is at once sum- 
moned. 

There is a perfectly equipped emer- 
gency hospital at Munhall, directly over- 
looking the mills, with surgeons and 
nurses in constant attendance, and am- 
bulance stations are scattered through- 
out the works, so that a telephone mes- 


sage by number brings relief at once | 
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SONG WRITERS: POEMS WANTED. MAKE 
Money! New Idea! Details, Advice, Criticism 
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BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
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right. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Washi 
ton, D. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES, ETC. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLE% 
did income assured right man to act as our re} 
sentative after learning our business thoroughly ' 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we 





quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness 





—much quicker than an ambulance can | 


serve in a city. When an injury is 
severe, the employe is removed to a) 
(Continued on pagé 495.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or trav 
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BIG PROFITS. OPEN, A DYEING AND CLEA 
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Pleasant Highways for the | 
Motoring Tourist. 
(Continued from page 477.) 


rnor of that State; Mayor Winn, 
tlanta, who was the host for vary- 
jistances to many of the mayors 
g the way; other prominent public 
ials and business men from the four 
ithern States, who devoted their time 
money toward making the tour of 
highway a great success. 
[his highway was the conception of 
hn S. Cohen, the managing editor of 
Atlanta Journal, who was most 
artily backed with equipment and 
ney by his chief, James R. Gray. 

r the section from New York to Roa- 

ike, the support and backing of the 
Jew York Herald were secured. The 

rious counties passed through in the 
arolinas and Georgia entered into 
riendly rivalry to see which could com- 
lete the greatest number of miles of 
ne road for the tour that went over it 
hat fall. When the extension was se- 
ected to Jacksonville, the same spirit | 
was manifested in southern Georgia and | 
orthern Florida. 

From this movement came a wide-| 
spreading desire for better roads, with | 
the result that to-day these four States | 

re at work on many miles of branching 

rads that are opening a scenic and his- 
toric Mecca for automobile touring dur- | 
ing the winter. 

In the great middle West, from the 
northern to the southern border, only 
one concerted effort has brought about | 
notable results. That is known as the | 
River to River Road, extending across 
the entire State of lowa. This, too, 
was the conception of a newspaper man, 
J. W. Eichinger, who was likewise lib- 
erally supported by his chief, Lafe 
Young, of the Capital, of Des Moines. 
This road has as its supporters an asso- 
ciation of the property owners along the | 
entire way. Owing to the character 
of the soil—a deep black gumbo—the 
problem of keeping it in shape has been 
worked out by using the split-log drag. | 
The road’s entire length of nearly five 
hundred milc- frequently is dragged in 
thirty minutes. 

On the Pacific coast, California can 
boast of many miles of fine roads, with 
several million dollars being appropri- 
ated each year for their extension. At} 
present there are two north- and-south | 
routes, one fairly well following the 
coast, and the other running through the 
center of the State. Each of these has 
its attractions. A third route is now) 
being projected, to run parallel with the 
west boundary of the State. 

In Texas one finds that automobiles 
are of special dispensation in the big 
cattle range sections. Here are to be 
found automobile roads, as they are al- 
ways called, crossing ranch after ranch, 
often extending for over two hundred 
miles nearly straightaway. On these 
not a draft animal or vehicle is allowed, 
with the result that the two-wheel tracks 
are always perfectly smooth. There 
are no speed laws. 








Life-insurance Suggestions. | 


PECULIARLY interesting fact 

about ‘‘the high cost of living’’ is 
brought out by President Forrest F. | 
Dryden, of the Prudential Insurance | 
Company, one of the largest and most | 
successful in the United States. Ina 
statement to policy-holders of the Pru- | 
dential, President Dryden says that the | 
company’s history records another year | 
of wonderful progress. ‘‘The results,’’ | 
he says, ‘‘prove conclusively that life 
insurance is a recognized necessity and 
one of the few items in the family 
budget that costs less to-day than in) 
former years. The amount of new in-| 
surance written and paid for in both | 
departments was satisfactory, and, as| 
to the stability of the business in force, 
ill previous records were surpassed. 
The expense rate was reduced in both 
the industrial and the ordinary depart- 
ment by means of rigid economy in 
every item.’’ 

President Dryden vigorously takes up 
the question of life-insurance taxation in 
his address to policy-holders, urging 
their careful interest in this important 

ubject. ‘*The growing burden of tax 
ition, Federal, State and local,’’ he 
says, ‘‘materially offsets the saving in 
xpenses brought about through strict 
economy and increasing efficiency. Dur- 


| a low rate to the insured. 


| Andrews. 
|the New York bar, 





ng 1910 the policy-holders of American 


life-insurance companies paid the enor- | 


mous sum of $13,032,560 in taxes, 


912 


licenses and fees, 
even larger sum was paid out, but com- 
plete returns are not yet available. | 
Since all insurance taxes are paid by 
the insured, the question of over-taxa- 
tion is one of truly momentous impor- 
every policy-holder, whose 
hearty co-operation is required to bring 
about a much-needed and most desirable 
reform.’’ 

The Prudential now has over two bil- 
lion dollars’ insurance in force on over 
ten million policies. The 
insurance in force in 1911 was over 
$167,000,000. Policy-holders were paid 
in 1911 over $27,000,000, and the total 
payments to policy-holders since organ 
ization, plus the amount held at interest 
to their credit, is over $466,000,000. 
The total income in 1911 was over $81,- 
000,000. 


tance to 


increase in 


I’... Cameron, Mo.: The Great Western of Kansas 
Ci.y has been organized only four or five years and, 
like all new companies, is fighting for its share of the 
business 

J., Des Moines, Ia The Missouri State Life was 
organized in 1892 and reports an increasing busi 
ness, but it is by no means one of the largest com 
panies 

B., Evanston, Ill The Merchants Life of Bur 
lington, Ia., is an assessment association I do not 
favor this kind of insurance, because of the uncet 
tainty of the rates 

B., Cincinnati: The Home Life of New York is a 


prosperous company Write your inquiry directly 
to it You will undoubtedly have a satisfactory 
answer 


Gi... New Castle, Pa.: IT never have favored com 
bining life insurance with stock speculation The 
life insurance business should be on the mutual plan. 
It should not be on a moneymaking enterprise 

H., Seattle, Wash The Northern Life of Seattle 
has been established since 1906. The expenses of 
management are high. It cannot be compared with 
the long established companies My preference 
would be the latter 

. hite Salmon, Wash.: The Royal Arcanum 
is an assessment association and runs the same peril 
that all such associations must meet, that arising 
from an increasing ratio of deaths, which means 
_ reasing assessment 

Grand Rapids, Mich The Illinois Life is 
ial one of the largest companies and its expenses 


| of management are generous \ forty-years en 


dowment term is pretty long. Twenty years might 
be better. | 

K., Portland, Ore.: The Pacific Mutual, of Los 
Angeles, is one of the oldest companies on the 
Pacific coast. Its last report shows a good surplus 
No doubt you can get a copy of the annual balance 
sheet by writing to the company for it. 

A., Philadelphia, Pa.: The Philadelphia Life was 
organized in 1905. I see nothing about the plan 
you suggest that commends itself as better than 
offers of the old-established companies. A new 
company is obviously under heavy expense in secur- 
ing i's business | 

B., Cartersville, Ga.: The Empire Life of Atlanta 
is an old line company organized in 1908 It is 
doing an increasing business but expenses of man- 
agement are naturally high in a new company 
The Continental Casualty of Chicago makes a good 
report. It was organized in 1897 and stands well 

S., New Iberia, la.: It is not a new thing for a 
company that is selling stock to increase its sales | 
by paying dividends before they are earned. \ 
magazine company which recently failed was pay 
ing 16 per cent., but it was paid out of the sales of 
stock, and then it became bankrupt Better tak« 
the best you can get in life insurance. 

Economical, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The dividends 


| paid by the Postal Life to its policyholders ar« 


large because it does not employ expensive can- 
vassers but insures direct, thus dispensing with 
branch offices, agents and collectors. This is why 
it guarantees dividends of 94 per cent. and makes 
Any of my readers can 
have the facts about the policy and plan of the 
company by stating their age and writing to the 
Postal Life Ins. Co., 35 Nassau Street, New York 
and mentioning the Hermit 


iu 
iid 





_A Good Book for Business Men. | 


VERY property holder in the State | 
of New York should be interested | 
in ‘*The Transfer Tax Law of the 

State of New York,’’ by Harvey T. 
Mr. Andrews is a member of 
transfer tax ap- 
praiser for the county of New York and 
author of ‘Andrews’ s Manual of Cus- | 
toms Laws.’’ The last-named book has 
been in general use for years and is re- 
s| garded as an authority on the subject. 
| Such, too, will be the case with the 
present work, which has been prepared 
with full knowledge of the matters con- 
tained in it and ina painstaking and ac- 
curate manner. The volume contains | 
nearly 1,000 pages and is divided into | 
twenty-seven chapters, with an appen- | 
dix. It presents every collateral inher- 
itance and transfer tax law in New 
York, from the beginning in 1885 up to 
to-day, with the decisions of the courts 
grouped under sections of the law af- 
fected by them. The book aims to pre- 
sent all the statute law and the case law | 
on the subject. This makes it very 
convenient for a person who seeks to) 
find the statutes in force at the time of | 
any decedent’s death and the decisions | 
interpreting these. The main part of 
the book is devoted to the existing law, 
with copious notes and references. A 
thorough historical review of the sub- 
ject of transfer tax legislation is given. 
One chapter deals with the constitution- 
ality of the various acts. The appendix | 
contains the decedent State law, the 
taxes of greater New York and the! 
American experience table. The work | 
is written clearly and it is a most valu- 
able reference book for all who expect | 
either to leave or to inherit property. | 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. | 
Price, $6.50. | 
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“That Was a Great Suggestion” 


These words are being uttered hundreds of 
times a day, referring to Holeproof Hose for men, 
women and children. Wives who have tested this 
famous hosiery, are suggesting “Holeproof’’ to 
their husbands. Men are surprising their wives 
with the wear they get from these excellent socks. 
And children are wearing Holeproof Stoc ckings six 
months without holes. 

Holeproof Hose came to be, in this way, the most 
popular hose in existence. They'll always retain 
the lead. You'll say that this ad was a great sug- 
gestion if you’l! but try the hose. 








grades in the cotton goods. To see “Holeproof”’ 
at close range is to buy a trial box. 
Million Enthusiasts 

A million men, women and children are wearing 
this famous brand. It costs us $55,000 a year 
merely to inspect each: pair—to see that each is 
perfection. But this care is the secret of the 
‘Holeproof”’ success. It extends throughout 
every department. We make hose that wil! stand 
a guarantee. That is the. sole reason why we 
guarantee them. 

Oc a Pound 

We pay for our cotton yarn an average of 70c a 
pound. It is Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, the 
finest, longest fibred, lightest and softest that 
grows. We use it 3-ply, 3o it’s very flexible. The 
hose that it makes are thus strong and long-wear- 
ing, but light, soft and attractive, too. We could 
buy common 2-ply yarn for 30c a pound. But we’d 
make common hose. And common hose, to be 
guaranteed, must be made cumbersome, heavy 


Dealers Now Showing Spring Styles 

They are exhibiting the silk “‘Holeproof,’”’ made 
with silk from the northern part of Japan, extra 
long fibre and extra fine in lustre. The silk hose 
are made for men and women. Three pairs are 
guaranteed three monihs, for women, $3; for 
men, $2. 

They are showing the latest colors and styles. 
There are twelve colors, ten weights and five and coarse. 


floleprooftosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


CarkHaickl 


Yoa want hose that feel good to the feet and hose that are 
stylish. You can get such hose, and get the wear, too, in Hole 
proof. But you must be carefulin buying. See that the above 

' *. Don't take any other if you want the 


Sold in Your Town 


genuine Holeproof are s« 
"ll tell you the dea names on request or 
’ ct where ther no dealer near, charges 
roipt of remittance, 
ar —. i six months cost $1.50 up 


ld in your town. 













t Holeproof’’—the original guaranteed hose—the kind g to finish and weight. Ask to, Reg. U.S 
backed by 39 years hose making experience Hole peent Pat. Office, 1906 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY co., Rillwanteee, Wis. Cal Meitl 
Holeproof Hosiery be, o. of Cc a la, Lt rm r n, : an. : Eameaine fo r c anada 


(330) ampico Ne ‘ City of Mi ex Re} 


Qre Your Hote bnsucred' 
















The Friendly Sign of 
a Fretless Summer. 


MADE FOI FOR THE | THE 


[BV D) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


iTeede Mort Reg OS Pa OF and Porras Comme 













ODGE the dis- 

comforts of warm 
days by wearing Loose 
Fitting B. V. D. Coat 
Cut Undershirts, Knee 
Length Drawers and 
Union Suits (identified 
by the above Red Woven Label). Buy them sow, 
of B. V. D. when the 






regne US ~ ity 
wpa 


Cox 
The BVD.C ry ceght USA TS by 


Cw 
The BV.D. Company 


lest your dealer be “all out” 


heat makes you feel “all in.” 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A., April 30, 
1907), $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 the suit. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, EF. C 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS FOR 
YOUR CAR 


J GRAY & DAVIS W 
Dynamo System 


Provides electric light for your 
lamps and charges your batteries. 
This Dynamo 
features found in 
Small, 
Constant speed. Favors battery by 
putting in “‘tapered”’ charge 
Lamps (exclusive feature) and 

lamps without battery. 
Order our system for YOUR car. 

Write for catalog. 

GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, 
oston, Mass. 





\bsolutely reliable. 
possesses exclusive 
no other system. 


compact. 


] avors 
runs 











we'll send 


sample of 


For 2c, 


you a 


JERGENS 






enough for a week 
crystal clear soap, we 
caught the 
fresh violets, 
for your 


Write 
sample. 
THE ANDREW 
Dept. U. 





“Making Steam’ 
for the Other Fellow 


(THE majority of workers are 


‘ ” se ’ 
stokers —making “steam” 
to help some other man win success. 


HY not win success for yourself 
and work your way to the 
top of your chosen trade or pro- 
fession by sheer force of ambition? 


The I. C. S. can help you. 


F you are willing to spend a 
small part of your idle hours, 
gaining the knowledge that will 
put you ahead of your fellow work- 
ers, the I. C.S. will show you how. 
pus ‘T mark and mail the coupon 
and without further obligation 
on your part, detailed information 


will be sent you telling how the 
I. C. S. will lead you to success. 


Mark and mail the coupon now. 





Violet Glycerine Soap 


In this 
have 
real fragrance of 
today 
Address 
JERGENS Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








t INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS " 
Box 1009, SCRANTON, PA. 1 




















1, B= ee, without farther obligation on my part, hen) 

I can ualify for the position before which I mark X, 

| —— Running Civil Service | | 
Mine Superintendent Architect 

I] Mine Foreman Chemist [| 
Plambing , Steam Fitting Commercial English 

| Conerete Construetion Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer industrial Designing 

|] Textile Manufacturing Commercial Iustrating | 
Stationary Engineer} W w Trimming 

| me Expert Show Card Writi 
Mechan. Engineer Ady < | | 
Mechanical ‘teman Sten p' 

| Arehitectaral Draftsman Book conor | 
Electrical Engineer Salesman: 

| Elec. Lighting Supt.] Poultry Farning | 

, Name —— 

"ee Occupatioz | 

_ and No. , 

pity {ate 4 


Motorist’ 


Conducted by H. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


application to automobiles and motor boats. 


soon as practicable after their receipt. 


N NINE out of ten, it 
with the user as to whether a set of 
tires shall be short lived. 

Tire manufacturers are to-day giving to 
automobilists the best goods that it is 
possible for time, experiment and money 
to produce, and yet a careless driver 
may absolutely ruin a set of tires in two 
months. On the other hand, these same 
tires, when properly treated, may ren- 
der a six thousand or eight thousand 
mile service without trouble, and we 
wish to emphasize the fact that tire 
reliability is less a matter of ‘‘luck’’ 
than many a careless motorist would 
have us believe. For example, the ma- 
jority of automobiles are designed with 
the same ‘‘tread’’ as are the trolley 
ears of our cities and towns. The trol- 
ley track thus offers an apparently 
smooth surface on which the automobile 
may be driven and furnishes a tempting 
route through the city or town for many 
motorists. The more or less sharp edge 
of the track, however, together with 
the narrow space 
of the tire is squeezed, gradually cuts 
into the casing and weakens the fabric. 
A car may be run for months under 


cases rests 


long or 


age to the tire, but, as soon as an undue 
strain is exerted on the fabric, a blow- 
out is liable to occur. It is far better 
for the tires that the motorist should 
drive over cobblestones than to seek the |; 
easy running on the tracks. If more at- 
tention were to be paid to such details 
of driving, the pocketbook of the motor- 
ist would be relieved of much unneces- 
sary drain and the tire manufacturer 
would cease to be the subject of many 
undeserved epithets. 





| The majority of modern motor cars 
are equipped with a grease cup at each 
spring shackle. Few motorists realize 
the wear to which this portion of the car 
is subjected, and yet, 
equality in the road, the pins passing 
through the eyes at the end of the 
springs become bearings about which a 
goodly portion of the weight of the ma- 
chine and occupants turns. It is, there- 
fore, necessary frequently to screw down 
the top of each grease cup a fraction of 
a turn, until the lubricant is forced onto 
| the bearing surface of the spring shac- 

kle. These cups should be kept filled 
| with a good grease and should be cleaned 
| thoroughly with kerosene at the begin- 
|ning of a season’s use, in order to dis- 
solve any lubricant which may have be- 
come gummed in the passages during 
the winter. Many cars are provided 
with oil holes covered with a spring cap. 
A few drops of oil fed to each hole every 
week or so will keep the spring shackles 
in good humor and will serve to elimi- 
nate many an otherwise ‘‘mysterious 
squeak.’’ If the car is an older model 
jand is provided with neither oil holes 
/nor grease cups at the spring shackles, 
a few drops of oil should be placed in 
the space between each bolthead and its 
‘‘eye’’ in the end of the spring. If this | 
does not serve to reduce the noise or rat- | 
tle of the springs, the body of the car 
‘should be jacked up from the springs | 
/and each shackle pin removed, so that | 
| it may be thoroughly covered with 

grease. By so regulating the height of 
| the jack that all weight is taken from 
| the spring and it is allowed to resume 
| its normal curvature, the shackle pins 
| may be removed easily. 

An ingenious method for securing | 
funds for good roads, without i increasing | 
taxation, is to be submitted to the peo- | 
ple of Maine for the necessary change 
in the State constitution. By this sys- 
te the annual registration and other 














of a technical or mechanical nature that our readers may care to ask. 
of general interest will be published in this column, while others will be answered by mail as 
Mr. Slauson will also be glad to aid readers in the 
selection of the automobile, motor boat or accessory best suited to their needs. 


into which the tread | 


these conditions with no apparent dam- | 


with every in-! 





s Column 


Automobile Bureau 


W. SLAUSON, M.E., 


:~In the future this Department will be conducted by H. W. Slauson, a 
graduate Mechanical Engineer, who has made a special study of gasoline engines and their 
Mr. Slauson will be glad tq answer any question 


Questions and answers 


automobile fees are to be capitalized and 
used to meet the interest and sinking 
fund payments of a $2,000,000 bond is- 
sue which is to be devoted entirely to 
road improvements. The amendment to 
the constitution is necessary because 
there has been no change in this direc- 
tion since 1820, when Maine was ad- 
mitted as a State and its debt limit was 
set at $300,000. The non-resident auto- 
mobilist is to be allowed thirty days’ 
use of Maine’s highways before he is 
required to take out a license in addi- 
tion to that held in his own State. 


Questions of General Interest. 


and Canada, 
I expect to tour 


Gasoline in the U. S. 
F. P. A., Pennsylvania 
into Canada this summer, and have already se- 
lected my route. I remember hearing a friend of 
mine say once that there was a great difference in 
the price of gasoline in this country and Canada, 
however, and that when he paid from 13 cents to 
16 cents in the “‘States’’ he found the charge to be 
from 20 cents to 25 cents just ‘‘across the line 
Can you give me the reason for this and tell me the 
average difference in the cost of fuel for my car in 
the two countries? 


| Your friend was probably correct re- 
garding his figures, but his statement is 
somewhat misleading. Fuel is more 
expensive in Canada than in this coun- 


says 


try, due, probably, to the duty and 
transportation difficulties. Its price 
varies in different sections, and I have 


| Seen it as high as 45 cents a gallon. 
Dretragsr other conditions are the same, 
the average price will be about as the 
ratio of 14 in this country to 20 in Can- 
ada. Remember, however, that when 
buying gasoline in Canada you obtain an 
‘‘imperial gallon,’’ which is one-fifth or 
20 per cent. larger than the measure 
used on this side. Consequently the dis- 
crepancy in price is not as great as the 
figures would seem to indicate. Remem- 
ber, also, that if there is room in your | 
tank for 30 United States gallons, the | 
capacity will be but 25 of those 
tained in Canada. 


ob- | 





Proper Tire Pressure. 

J. D. M., Indiana, asks: ‘‘ What is the proper 
pressure to which a tire should be pumped? Should 
it vary with the size of the tire and the condition of 
the roads over which I intend to travel? Also, how 
may I 
reached? 


Keeping a tire pumped to its proper 
both the 


for each inchof diameter of cross sec- 
tion of the tire is the figure that has 
been settled upon as giving the best re- 
sults from the tire-makers’ standpoint. 
That is, a four-inch tire should be 
pumped to approximately a pressure of 
| eighty pounds per square inch. If rough 





tell when the proper pressure has been | 


pressure has much to do with the life of | 
inner tube and the shoe. | 
Twenty pounds per square inch pressure 


| roads are to be traversed, however, it is | 
|hardly probable that the occupants of | 


the car would care to ride on so hard a| 
| set of tires, and it may be well to sacri- 


| fice the possible long life of the tires to | 


the comfort of the driver and passengers 
by reducing this pressure somewhat. 
And yet it is under such conditions that 
|the maximum tire pressure would be 
needed to enable the fabric to withstand 
the shocks of the rough road. Conse- 
quently the driver must strike a “‘happy 
medium’’ between comfort and service- 
ability, always remembering that the 
more closely to the required pressure the 
tire can be kept, the longer will be its 
| life. There are several vest-pocket 
gauges and instruments for determining 
the pressure within the tire. All of 
these are fairly accurate and are useful 
devices to carry on atour. If no gauge 
is used, however, the tire should be 
pumped until it holds the weight of the 
loaded car with no change in the shape 
|of the walls at the point of contact of 
| the tire with the road or floor. In other 

words, there should be no “‘settling’’ of 
the tire at the point carrying the weight | 
of the car. 


ia answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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WAVULUI AAV 
Good for aan Part 
of Your Car 


Polish a piece of metal 
and it will still show up 
rough under the micro- 
scope. This roughness is 
the cause of friction. 

Dixon’s Motor Graphite 
covers up this rough- 
ness with a marvellously 


smooth and durable 
veneer that is almost 
frictionless. 


DIXON’S 
Motor Graphite 


(Pulverized Flake) 


Mix it with your own choice 
of lubricants, or we will do it 
for you, as we manufacture a 
full line of greases containing 
Dixon's Motor Graphite. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon's 
Graphite Grease No. 677—for 
differentials and transmissions. 
More economical than plain oil 
or grease, 
Send your name 
and model of car D N 
for free book, 
“Lubricating the Jason 
Motor.’ 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 | 
Jersey City New Jersey | 


ee eeu 


Control your Boat 
Like an Automobile 


You will never know half the delights of 
motor boating until you install a Baldridge 
Reverse Gear. Makes you master of your boat, 
for by simply moving a single lever you can stop, go 
ahead or reverse your boat’s motion almost instantly, 
Engine does not stop—full power always available, 
Quickly pays for itself by preventing collisions in 
jee mew | and in emergencies. 
Praised in highest terms by 
nearly 12,000 users. Don’t use 
or buy a boat without a 
**Baldridge."’ 






















If not at your dealer's, send 
for FREE BOOK—cevery 
page of interest if you 
want to get the most out 
of your boat. 


THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. 
669 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


21.P. ENGINE 


COMPLETE 
_ For All Kinds \ 
of Boats 
With Fittings, 
Includin ropeller and Shatt- 
ing, Stuffing Box, Wiring, etc. 
Absolutely reliable. Extra power 
and extra wear. Compact, silent, 
low running cost. Perfect 2- 
cycle reversing engine. 
2-Year Guarantee. So 
simple ® woman or 
child can run it, 
Thousands in use in 
every civilized por- 
tion of the globe. 
Our Marine Engine 
Catalog describes the 
P. complete line. Free 
Proportionately on request. Also Sta- 
low priced. Spe- tionary Engines iv all 
cial prices to boat sizes. Catalog Free, 
builders and agents. 801SPRING STREET 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works / EAU CLAIRE, WIS 

















Ready to 
install 






































Send 4& 
in stamp 
for catalog. 


KNOCK DOWN DORIES, EASY TO BUILD 


Send for free circular and prices. 


TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO., 26 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 








Expansive 
Breathing 


A book that agg, Supains how 
to vitalize the blo throug! 
proper breathing. Correct breat! 
ine (both sexes) described by dia 
grams, ete Book contains 64 
pages of important information 
on Chest Expansion, Lung De 
velopment and Internal Exercise 
Includes Special Breathing Exe: 
cises; endorsed by physicians 
accepted by the National Medica 
Library 


Sent on receipt of 
10c---coin or stamps 
P. VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1450 Terminal Building 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 
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FOR ADVERTISERS 


Leslie’s Weekly—over 350,000 
copies a week for $1.50 a line 


| Circulation statistics for the asking 
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APRIL TWENTY-FIFTH, 1 


he Truth About Labor in the 
Steel Mills, 


(Continued from page 492.) 


ate hospital, where every attention 

ndered. Surgeons are appointed in 
towns where works are located, 

a plant employing twelve handred 
more men, the surgeon has an assist- 
t whose duty it is to respond at the 

irgeon’s command. The surgeons are 
ect to call at any time. It is the 
of the plant surgeon to give regu- 
first-aid instruction and to lecture 
‘ore the workmen at intervals, to 
sit the injured in their homes and to 
attention necessary. The 
ergency surgeons are assisted by 

-aduate nurses, who are selected from 
iny applicants. The hospital technique 
; kept abreast of modern surgical ad- 
ances. An automobile ambulance, spe- 
illy designed, is employed. The com- 
uny assumes all bills. No expense is 
vared. The emergency hospital at 
{unhall consists of a steel and concrete 
reproof building, with waiting room, 

lressing room, operating room, ward- | 

ym (three beds), bathroom, nurses’ 
om, X-ray and laboratory. 

What a different state of affairs pre- 
vailed twenty years ago, for instance, 
was brought out in a conversation with 
an old employe, who had passed through 

arious departments of mill work and 
is now in an office position. When a lad 
in the works, he was called upon one 
night to take the place of another boy | 
in labor with which he was not familiar. 
Accidentally some molten metal flew | 
into his boot top and ran down to the | 
hollow above the heel. The pain was | 
excruciating and the danger serious. | 
The boy himself cut off his boot and | 
found a piece of metal, still red, burn- | 
ing into his flesh, it having burned off 
his stocking at the point of contact. 
Two or three men tried to relieve him. 
It was night and in the winter. One 
poured arnica on the burn, and another 
anointed it with mill grease, and they | 
left the lad alone and resumed their | 
work. The boy, weak from pain, rose, 
tied up his foot in a silk handkerchief 
and made his way on foot two miles in 
the snow to his home. He was in bed 
for months at his own expense. 

The coroner of Allegheny County, in 
which several of the plants are situated, 
in his report for 1911, notes a decrease 
of thirty per cent. from 1910 in the 
number of fatalities in the steel mills. 
The Carnegie Company has in operation 
a voluntary accident relief plan, under 
which employes injured in circumstances 
that do not involve carelessness receive 
for stated periods money relief, the 
maximum of which is $2.50 a day for 
married men, while it voluntarily pays 
relief for death up to a maximum of 
$3,000, with funeral expenses. 

The pension fund was established by 
the United States Steel Corporation, in 
conjunction with the Carnegie fund, in 
1910. Its purpose is to pay to employes 
old-age pensions from the income of 
$12,000,000. Employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation and alllied com- 
panies are eligible to participate in this 
fund under certain conditions. All men 
of 20 or more years in the service that 
have reached the age of 70 are retired 
by compulsion on pension, as are all 
women who have reached the age of 60 
and been 20 years in the service. But, 
at the request of their employers, per- 
sons 1n executive or administrative posi- 
tions may be permitted to continue in 
active service after the ages noted. 
Any man who has been 20 years or 
longer in the service and has reached 
the age of 60 may be retired and pen- 
sioned at his own request or at the re- 
quest of his employing officer; and this 
rule applies also to women aged 60 who | 
have been 20 years in the service. 

The monthly pension to be paid is 
made up on this basis: For each year of 

ervice, one per cent. of the average 
egular monthly pay received during the 
ast 10 years of service. Thus, an em- 
ploye who has been 25 years in the serv- 
ce and has received a regular monthly 
pay of $60 will receive a pension allow- 
nee of 25 per cent. of $60, or $15 a 
nonth. No pension can exceed $100 a 
nonth or be less than $12 a month. 

At the National Tube Company’s 
Vorks, at McKeesport, exists a ‘‘wel- 
are’’ system in no respect inferior to | 
hat which characterizes the Carnegie | 
teel Company’s plants. There is a 
milar hospital service, and all through | 
he works is seen an alert concern for | 
he comfort and health of employes. 


er all 








| as a Special agent. 


| processes and all the classes of labor in 
|in Mr. 


|models of safety devices, experimental 
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Great lavatories and elaborated devices | 
for cleanliness and sanitation are at-| 
tached to every department. Thus | 
a single man who may wish to leave his 
work in good condition may keep his 
better clothes in a locker, take his 
shower bath, and come out as though 
fresh from home. And the company | 
provides, among other things, heated | 
rooms, apart from the works, where| 
wives and childrens of employes may 
bring them dinners or luncheons, and | 
there are means for keeping the food 
warm during waits. 

The ‘‘welfare’’ work of the Carnegie 
Steel Company involves a great amount 
of labor and a large organization, but it 
is literally ‘‘a labor of love,’’ for the 
young men to whom its installation and 
immediate administration have been 
committed are in spirit and action in the 
fullest sympathy with it and with what 
will probably be even greater work 
along the same lines yet to follow. The 
system is under the immediate control 
of George K. Preston, who is designated 
He occupies a suite 
in the Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, 
with a large working staff. His chief 
aide is C, F, Fritz, whose activity in the 
work is amazing, and the knowledge of 
these young men as to the plants, the 
them iscomprehensive. One large room 
Preston’s suite is called ‘‘the 
museum.’’ Here are assembled the 


matters, a multitude of photographs 
that relate to the work, and a thousand 
things that have a bearing. On an 
upper panel of the door that leads to 
this museum is the phrase, ‘‘Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?’’ and its practical as 
well as its sentimental significance 
typifies the impulse of the whole estab- 
lishment. 


Wake Up! 


T IS the indifference and unconcern 
of the upper class of citizens which 
are responsible, according to Com- 

missioner of Accounts Fosdick, of New 
York City, for most of the graft which 
honeycombs municipal politics. There 
is not a person in the community un- 
affected by it, but the average good citi- 
zen who obeys the laws himself seems 
to take no personal interest in the way 
the public business is run or the enor- 
mous extent to which graft in its many 
forms is robbing the city. 

Affirming that conditions are on the 
upgrade in all cities, Commissioner 
Fosdick shows the need of a wider in- 
terest and intelligence concerning city 
problems. ‘‘We can never have,’’ says 
he, ‘‘a successful government in this 
city of New York until the people are 
thoroughly alive to the facts. If the 
people had a knowledge of what is going 
on, they would find a solution and rem- 
edy, if a solution and a remedy were 
necessary. The sole cure for the evils 
of democracy is more democracy.’’ In 
a speech before the New York State 
Bankers’ Association recently, President 
Kingsley, of the New York Life, made 
the same point concerning the business 
man. Said he: 


If the average politician is contemptible, who 
made him so? Opportunity makes the thief, and 
no faithless treasurer, innocent of theft himself, 
who has left his vaults open and his books un- 
checked, was ever morally more guilty than is the 
average business man who, in his eager pursuit of 
success, has abandoned his civic obligations and 
turned the conduct of government over to men 
whom he holds in contempt. Unconsciously the 
business man has degenerated asa citizen. He has 
slipped from point to point as emergencies have 
arisen, first neglecting legislation himself and then 
hiring lawyers to tell him how he could get around 
laws that seem to impede his progress. 


In a republic much authority is dele- 
gated to public servants, but the ‘‘aver- 
age business man’’ should awake to the 
fact that there are a few simple duties 
inherent in citizenship which cannot be 
delegated to others. 


LESLIE’S PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTING CONTEST 


(See page 471) 
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HE WU. S. Postal It is the difference in tempera- 
° ° P ment—in habit of ind— i 
Mail Service is the Soa eee 
backbone of the — for all, the HOWARD 
. ° is the watch for the man whose tim 
rapid delivery of letters means money. sais 
in this country. It is admittedly the finest prac- 
2 - ; tical watch in the world—made and 
The Mail Trains are veri- adjusted to standards that have 
table “‘post-offices on wheels.”’ never been attained by any other 
They collect mail from “™cpPiece: 
‘ “a A HOWARD Watch is always 
practica y every post-office worth what you pay for it. 
in the United States — and The price of each watch is fixed 
they sort this mail while at vor hers <A and a printed ticket 
" 1j attached—from the 17-jewel (double 
t “He ing on express schedule roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss 
—HOWARD time. Extra gold-filled case at $40, to 
ness system is built up on the vn Seka model - $350. 
: ; jeweler can sell you a 
saving of minutes. HOWARD Watch. Find the How- 
The man who is unsuccessful is ARD jeweler in your town and talk 
very likely one who is never sure ‘to him. He is a good man to 
what’s o’clock. know. 
Admiral Sigsbee Ras written a little book, ‘‘ The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop 
us a post-card, Dept. U, and we’ll send you a copy. 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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tailored $2000 suit for $13.50, thus saving you 86.5 





HEN you look at our portfolio of smart New York styles—when you compare our 
prices and read our broad, liberal guarantee of satisfaction, you will understand 
why thousands of men in all sections of the country prefer to have us make their clothes. 


Send for Spring Style Book and 64 Samples FREE 


We deal directly with you —we have no agents—our catalog, free upon request, is our 
only representative. Thi. direct method enables usto make to your individual measure "the finest New York custom 
We guarantee to fit you perfectly 
enables any one at hometo take your measure as expertly as a skilled tailor. 
Remember our catalog is free and shows you how 
to save at least one-third of your clothes money. 


The Bell Tailors of New York, 128-132 Walker Street, New York City 
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The outfit we send you 














“BULLET 


PROOF” 


INNER TUBE PROTECTING WEBBING 


Here is the simple, /ogical and inexpensive way of eliminating punctures and blow-outs. A 
heavy woven webbing, made of genuine Sea Island cotton, tough as old oak, flexible as a glove 





« hape of tire. 


28 x 3 or 3% 
> eae 


1, Showing webbing taking nall 
2. Turning nail. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie's Weekly.” 


Made in all sizes 


WABAN WEBBING CO., 207 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Simply slipped between inner tube and casing, and held in place by 
pressure—No bias places to pinch—Will not heat 
Introduced in 1908 
* . * Ltd 
“Just as if the inner Tube were that much thicker. 
Carry an extra pair in your tool box for emergencies 
Delivered direct to any address, charges paid, on receipt of price. 


PRICE FOR ONE TIRE 


Conforms to 
Is now the standard protection 


$2.00 34 x 33¢..... ee 
2.15 BR ks ceivcecuccvescs “cuebens 2.85 
2.40 84x 45¢..... , otvezed 3.15 
2.40 3 ft Saye Seewe ee 2.95 
2.70 26 x 444 or 5 : cp tune ee 
3.00 


Send for booklet No. 7. 
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‘ more ways, 


more work and save 


more work tha yy othe ttle 
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Five Easy Adjustments 


N tive 


Double 
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Ask your dealer for ‘‘YANKEE”’ 
Ratchet Hand Drill No. 1530 
PRICE $2.80 

re Teel Keoks—M 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 





MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 
Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
Saving method of keeping. cribes and 
illustrates 40 Record Forms with full explanation of 
their use. 
Weill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
738 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
















Steel Fly Rods 


"16" is 9 ft. to the tip. Weighs 8 1-2 “pea 
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othe BRISTOL w eve 
kind of fishing. Ask to see then 
If he hasn't any one you want 
we will supply you. CATALOGUE 
M an ED | RE t 

PisH aad stony free. 
““Pish’ st t therw 
THE HORTON PG. 0O., 
150 Herton Street. Bristol, Conn. 


CanDress Well 
® On 312°A Week 


FROM HEAD TO FOOT 


Men's Fashionable Clothes and Furnish- 
ings tailored after latest New York designs 
We will trust any hones 

71.004 pom We guarante 

Send for our samples and big ca 

latest fas hio ms and furnishing 

EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., ket. 199 

Largest ( . dit Tailors _— rs 
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STUDY AT HOME 
Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination Write today for proof 
and our free 112-page catalog 
Wemake your home auniversity 
Leading he 

™ Ame . 





mme-study law course 
Our own modern 





s from the big law col 
leges---Warvard. Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ilinols, lowa, 
Sientord and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business 
sw. We guarantee to coach free a wiuate failing to pass any 
boréexam La Salle Fatension University, Box 2414. Chicago, Hl. 
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Tens of thousands in 
You -—-Mr. Business Man, 
need this machine It will save 
ite small cost many times over. 
every week of your life Smal! 








enough to slip inte your pocket, 
weighs no more than your watch 
Is quickly reset and durably made Capacity eight colamns 


mey back 
Indicating 
g wane mad 


$1.00 is the entire cost, Delivery Prepaid Your n 
not exactly as represented. Our Model No 
. Ny ww — iby. paid Any a = 


elay-0-Sene 


ry ‘a Bassett & Co., Dept. ‘104, 3921 Indiana Ave. Chicago, Ml. 
‘BOOKS MAILED FREE 


P A T 7 W showing 100 mechanical move- 

ments invaluable to inventor: 
and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, how 
to obtain patent or partner, etc. Free on request. 














Chas. E. Brock 712 Eighth St., Wash., D. C.| 





| MAJOR.GENERAI FREDERICK D. GRANT 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons 


AJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK 
M saad GRANT, 


son of the late 
Jlysses S. Grant and commander 
lof the ate of the East of the 
United States army, died suddenly in 
New York, on April 12th, from heart 
failure, said to have been caused by 
diabetes. He was one of the most capa- 
ble and popular officers of the army and 
his death was widely mourned. General 
Grant was born in St. Louis, May 30th, 


until 1860, when the family 
| Galena, Ill. Asa boy of eleven he joined 
his father in the Union army and re- 
mained with him much of the time dur- 
ing his campaigns. Young Grant en- 
tered West Point Academy in 1871, and 
after finishing his studies engaged in 
railroad walle He went to Europe with 
General Sherman in 1872, and in 1873 
joined his regiment in Texas, where, as 
well as on the Western frontiers, he saw 


RIDING HIS WAR HORSE IN THE FIELD. 

service. He went with his father, in 
1879, around the world; returned to 
New York and entered business; in 1887 
was nominated by the Republicans for 
secretary of state of New York, but was 
defeated; served as United States min- 
ister to Austria under President Har- 
rison, served as police commissioner of 
New York under Mayor Strong, served 
in the Spanish war and was afterward 
commissioned _ brigadier-general, — in 


| charge of the Department of Texas and 
| that of the Lakes, and in 1906 was com- 
1850, and lived and attended school there | 
moved to} 


missioned as a major-general. 





° . > } 
Miss Clara Barton, founder of the} 
National Red Cross Society, died on 
April 12th, at Glen Echo, Md., aged 


ninety years, of chronic pneumonia. 
She was born at Oxford, Mass., and was 
formerly a school teacher, but abandoned 
teaching at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in which she was a pioneer in giv- 
ing woman’s aid to the sick and wounded. 
At the close of the war she ventured in 


| her relief work all over the world. 
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The parade was witnessed all along its route by crowds of interested spectators. 
TRUCK PARADE 
Nearly 400 cars of many kinds ran from the Battery to Harlem, 

display which interested hundreds of thousands of persons. 


LARGEST AUTO 





LAZARNICK 


EVER HELD IN NEW YORK. 


making an 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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A Happy marrage 


Deper 





every da our 
Wil H. Walling, A. M., M. D., rts i 
lear, wholesome wa in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one bayer mmasagnted, $2, Postpaid 
Write f Othe 


PURITAN PUB. co. 778 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


INITIAL GUN FOB 


Niftiest, catchi n 








st servic 
able wateh fob in the world. Make 
shitanywhe attrac ittenti 





‘A lamo,’ 





od leather, meta 
yun lipped inside ready to be 
pulled. Holster branded with 
your own initial, which adds 
an air of individuality. 


A nptegtateonindhd 


\ l y hot 
se <~+} 28 cents today ar 
eu 1¢ fobs by 
r fees doll ir will bring 
5 fobs. Int s of San 
Antonio, Te xan with ea h one 





dame Leather & Novelty Co. 


Desk L, San Antonio, Texas 











Cage’, BICYCLES 


import 
; New Me adhe < ph Br an a 
Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
coutjenen ft and manv advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed § yrs 
FACTORY PRICES ornic.° tc: 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
— from $12 8 A ay gees second- 


and machin 
Hic bavs FRE TRaLs=*s 
ona 
proval, /vcight prepaid, anywhere in U. 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
ostal brings everything. // rife if now 
TIRE Coaster Brake RearW heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aa// usual prices. 
Rider A TIRE everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 


cycles, tires and sundries. Write today 
CHICAGO 
PrP WHITE 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B 171 
v7-4 i ah GEM ) 
See Them BETORE Paying- 


These gems are chemical whit« 

sapphires LOOK like Dia- 

mouds, Stand acid and fire dia- 

mond tests. So hard they easily 
= itch a file and will cut glass. Bri 

- ney guaranteed 25 years, All mounted 

in 14K solid gold “ds unond mountings. Will send you 

any stylering, pinor stud for exe aminatio on---all charges 8 
prepaid---no money in advance. Write today vg fre 

illustrated booklet, speci sé ces and ring measu 


White Valley Gem Co. D719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, indiana 




















When you" eat squabs, ask for Plymouth Rock ~ squab 


for 1912, telling how to a 
Squab Book Free iiss? tines breed se 
‘ho w to start 
5000 wante« at ail y 7 hy only one New 
York commission firm, See what they say in National 
Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy from us Ten Cents. 
PLYMOUTH ROOK SQUAB CO,, 159 Howard 8t., Beirese, ‘Bom, 
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; | WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


} If you are honest and ambitious write me 
, ay. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Rea! 
q Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 

Representative of my Company in your town 

start you in a profitable business of your own, 
» and help you make big money at once. 
Coveus opportunity for men without 
Capital t for life. 
Voluaple. ‘Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY GO. 


M71 Marden Bulldl 
Washington, D. O. ~~ 










8, R. haRDER 
President 











ave MONEN MAKES 
STROPPE REREE 
, Similar ntroppers. sell for 

63.00. = ould have no 

trouble os ing it away 
with every sale of Tungsten Steel zor. A shaving 
combination guaranteed for life. Stropper puts edge 
on any style or make of razor and sharpens ail safety 
razor blades. Just what every man wants. You make 
98c profit on every sale. Field of Tex. sold 12 first 
day out. Write at once for free outfit to workers. 
Thomas Stropper Co., 5414 Barny St., Dayton, O. 
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Fortunes in Mushrooms 


Easiest Money-Making Proposition you can find. 











| MARVELOUS returns from small outlay, Others 


bave made big money. 


using their spare time 
WHY NOT YOU ? Grown in boxes, in cellars, onder 
barns, ete. Write for Free Booklet, JERSEY 
MUSHROOM CO., Dept.F , EastOrange, New Jersey 


Read the Advertising Talk 


“The Constant Reminder’ 


on page 491 of this issue 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 





Our Profit 8/, Per Cent 


Today we join the advocates of full and 


frank publicity. 


We believe that tire buyers are entitled to 
know every fact that affects them. 


You who pay money should know what you 
get. Also what the makers get. 


That which is right can prevail in the limelight. 
That which is wrong can’t prosper by hiding. 


So we shall publish here, in the next few 
weeks, some startling facts about tires. 


The Truth About Cost of Tires 


Tires can be made to fit any price 
which users want to pay. ‘The only 
just comparison is the cost per 
mile. 


Cheap tires may cost far more per 
mile than tires at twice the price. 


fires may also be too costly---too 
fine in composition to endure. 


The object of the expert is the 
lowest cost per mile. That has 
been our object for some 13 years. 


How We Know 


We make our comparisons on a 
tire testing machine, where four tires 
at a time are worn out under all sorts 
of road conditions. Meters record 
the mileage. 


There we have compared some 
200 fabrics, and some forty formulas 
for treads. 


There we have tested every meth- 
od and process. There we have 
compared rival tires with our own. 


Thus we have proved that Up- 
River Para---the costliest rubber---is 
cheapest on the mileage basis. 


Thus we have proved that long- 
ibre Sea Island cotton---the costliest 
material---is cheapest in the end for 
ibrics. 


We have proved that wrapped 
ead tires ---the costliest construc- 
on---are cheaper than moulded tires 
-for the user. 


So we employ these things. And 
we use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most eco- 
nomical---in the cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim- 
cut tires. We examined thousands 
of ruined tires, of every make. And 
we found that 23 per cent of the 
clincher type were rim-cut. 


So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire---a hookless tire---which 
makes rim-cutting impossible. 


At first this type was expensive. 
It added one-fifth to our price. But 
our multiplied output quickly re- 
duced it, until it now costs users no 
more than standard old-type tires. 


This tire---called No-Rim-Cut--- 
has ended rim-cutting forever. 


Goodyear tires have reached the topmost 


place. 


They now outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires, in the past 24 
months, has increased by 500 per cent. 


Just because of publicity—because myriads 
of users told myriads of others the immense econ- 
omy of No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Now we shall venture the fullest publicity. 
And the first step will be a discussion of profit on 


this highest grade of tire. 


Saving 25 Per Cent 

Next came the question of blow- 
outs---caused by adding extras to 
the car---by overloading tires. 

To avoid this we made No-Rim- 
Cut tires 10 per cent over the rated 
size. That means 10 per cent more 
air---10 per cent added carrying ca- 


pacity. And that, with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent to the tire mile- 
age. 


With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction --- these tires 
that can’t rim-cut---we met the price 
of standard old-type tires. 


The result is this: 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 


With the largest output---with the 
most modern equipment---our selling 
price has averaged about 8 1-2 per 
cent over cost. 


That in a risky business, with 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non- Skid Treads 











fluctuating materials, on a tire that’s 
guaranteed. 


The point is this: 
Tires can’t be made more econom- 


ically than in this mammoth, mod- 
ern plant. 


Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on a 
smaller margin of profit. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as 
much for your money as any maker 
ever can give. And you know what 
you get. 


If you consider that fair, it’s an- 
other reason for insisting on these 
premier tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book--- based on 13 
years of tire making---is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it to 
you 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


sranches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(584) 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY oO 


Coun 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 














The bride’s ambition is for a happy home, contentment, peace and right 
living. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


makes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. 


Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the grocer 
and say plainly - “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR?” - don’t say merely “flour”. 








Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are eating more 


bread: both the result of the goodness of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Use WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 





Remember to say “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” to the grocer when ordering flour. 








